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THE ROYAL TITLE. 


yee dislike generally entertained to the Queen being 

called Empress is so strong that the CuanceLior of 
the Excuequer spoke of it on Thursday as a panic. This 
may be a good or a bad term to use in speaking of this 
particular outburst of public feeling, but it at least closes 
the discussion as to whether the feeling is general and 
strong. The grounds of a panic may be mistaken, but it 
would be absurd to speak of a panic on the Stock Exchange 
without meaning that there was a general alarm among 
speculators. There being this aig feeling, how was 
expression to be given to it in the House of Commons ? 
Unfortunately, when the strong feeling is against a Minis- 
terial proposal, there is often no practical means of giving 
vent to it, except by the leader of the Opposition be- 
coming the organ of its expression. Immediately a 
totally new question is raised, and the supporters of the 
Ministry say that, if the matter is to be treated as one 
involving a triumph or defeat of their party, they will 
sink every other thought in the determination to crush 
the Opposition. It became a trial of strength between 
Mr. and Lord Harrinctoy, and Mr. Disraett, 
having a large majority willing to follow him, used it, and 
Lord Hartieron was crushed. But it would not be accu- 
rate to say that the majority was composed altogether of 
members who voted merely to support the Ministry. There 
were several motives which combined to actuate the 
majority. There was the feeling that, having gone so far 
as to pass the second reading, the House was not justified 
in refusing altogether the title of Empress; the feeling 
that if the Bill was a favour to India, a favour having 
been offered should not be withheld; the feeling that we 
raust not shrink from proclaiming our intention to retain 
supreme command over India; and, above all, the hope 
that somehow the title of Empress might be happily 
confined to India, and that we in England should never 
be troubled with anything to remind us that the QuEeEN 
was anything but Queen. Whatever turn the debate had 
taken, it is probable that the vote would have been 
the same, but in point of fact the debate was very 
useful. The Ministry have at last, after many wan- 
dering guesses, arrived at a tolerably clear view of what 
they think the title of Empress of India means, why they 
think it should be assumed, and why the evil conse- 
quences generally apprehended are not likely to flow from 
it. The meaning of the title is said to be that the QuEEN 
is paramount sovereign in India; the reason for the title 
being assumed is that it is convenient that this supre- 
macy, which is a fact, should be publicly proclaimed in order 
that the princes of India may know, and that all others 
eoncerned may know, their true position, and that every 
native of India, from the highest to the lowest, may clearly 
understand that, having got dominion over them, England 
intends to keep it. And the reason why no evils are likely to 
be felt in England are that the reasons for calling the QuEEN 
Empress can only apply to India, and are such as neces- 
sarily to localize the title. The intention to retain by the 
sword supreme dominion obtained by the sword cannot, it 
is argued with some force, be a thing which any one can 
consider it desirable to announce with regard to Kngland 
itself or to the Colonies. The Queen is not taking a new 


title in order to describe more accurately whom she rules | 


and where she rules, but to inform one particular portion of 


her subjects that she rules them in a particular way, and | 


that this is the way in which she purposes that they shall | 


be ruled for an incalculable length of time. 
Two questions accordingly have to be answered. Is the 


_merely Oriental, and to recognize them. 


India ? and is it expedient that, if accurate, it should be 
assumed? We must own that it does seem an accurate 
title. Emperor is an apt expression for a sovereign 
who is sovereign of other sovereigns. There was much 
discussion in the House as to the relation of the Indian 
chiefs to the English Crown, and it was pointed out that 
many of the chiefs, if not all, have accepted the position 
they hold under treaties with us. Dut there is nothing 
inconsistent in saying that a sovereign may by contract 
undertake to recognize another sovereign as his paramount 
lord ; and, whether by custom, or by express stipulation, or 
by our interpretation of stipulations in which the chiefs 
have been forced to acquiesce, the relation of the chiefs 
to the English Crown has come to be exactly that of 
dependent sovereigns to a supreme sovereign. The 
nature of this dependency is very real and complete. 
As Mr. Grant Durr truly said, there is not a single Indian 
prince who would think of denying that the Queen is 
paramount in India. The native States are obliged to 
act with the Viceroy in all matters considered by him to 
affect India generally ; none of these States are allowed to 
make treaties, either with foreign Powers or each other. 
All have to submit to our interference so far as we think 
proper to exercise it ; and the recent instance of Baroda may 
remind us how very summarily the right of interference is 
occasionally exercised. That it is now expedient that a 
title should be assumed distinctly proclaiming this sove- 
reignty, is asserted on the following grounds. It is con- 
venient that the claim of paramount sovereignty should be 
made, in order that the native princes may once for all 
understand their position, and that when we exercise our 
paramount rights we should not seem to be doing something 
extraordinary and occasional, but something natural, 
regular, and necessary. When, for example, we depose a 
Gaikwar, or require several medical certificates to excuse 
the non-attendance of the infant Nizam to pay homage to 
the Prince or WALEs, it is convenient that we should 
be understood not to be momentarily capricious or exact- 
ing, but to be merely carrying out a settled and accepted 
policy. In the next place, our dominion in India is 
so strange and new that speculative natives might 
be tempted to ask whether we ourselves really and in the 
bottom of our hearts think it can last. This is a doubt or 
suspicion from which it is thought very desirable that the 
native mind should be relieved, and we therefore now pro- 
claim in a significant way that, having forced our way into 
India, we mean to stay there. England wishes to let all the 
world know that she adopts with regard to India the 
words of Marshal MacManon—‘“ J’y suis, et j’y reste.” 
Lastly, it is said that this significant proclamation of ours 
will be most acceptable to the natives generally. It is 
difficult of course to prove this. Lord SatisBury said on 
Tuesday that the natives are politically dumb. Sir Srar- 
FrorD Norrucore defined their position with more delicacy of 
distinction. They are not exactly dumb, nor do they exactly 
speak ; but the word Empress is “ trembling on their lips,”’ 
and our apprehension or interpretation of the nascent 
sound may be helped by our general knowledge of the 
propensities of the native mind. The natives like to think 
that there is some one over every one else. They love to 
live under a strong enduring Government. If they use a title, 
they like it to be a good big rolling title, a title that fills 
their mouths when they have got over their difficulties of 
articulation. If they bow, they like to bow to the ground. 
We may choose to consider these propensities somewhat 
servile. It is simpler, the Government reply, to call them 
It is a most 


happy coincidence that we can afford the natives a 
word Empress a correct title if confined exclusively to peculiarly Oriental description of pleasure at the same 
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time that we take a step which it suits us to take for our 
own special purposes. 

It must be acknowledged that this final Ministerial ex- 
position of the meaning of the title of Empress and of the 
reasons for its being assumed disposes of some of the ob- 
jections which were suggested by the earlier and less 
considered language of the Government. At first it 
seemed to be suggested that the assumption of the title 
was an honour and a favour to India. To this it was 
objected, with a force which seems to have convinced 
the Ministry, that to use the title of Empress was not 
an honour or a favour to any one, as it is a title which, 
if applied to England, we should equally dislike and 
despise, and that its only possible effect would be to pro- 
voke a reaction from the loyalty of sober respect and modest 
attachment. It would tend to introduce into England 
the contest raging elsewhere between Imperialism and 
democracy. All these sombre forebodings are vain, the 
Ministry reply, for Empress is to be purely an Indian 
title. For England it would be a most objectionable title, 
but in England and Europe it will never be heard of. This 
may be true, but it seems to us very improbable, unless 
very stringent precantions are taken to guard against this 
title, so objectionable for us, spreading like the cholera 
from the Ganges to the Thames. Very nice questions will 
arise, as Sir WiLtiam Harcovurr pointed out, half English, 
half Indian ; such as that of the style to be used in appeals 
to the Privy Council, in deciding which great care 
will have to be used, lest the title should be carried 
beyond its local boundaries. Parliament may do some- 
thing to institute the necessary precautions. It can 
express in general terms that the title is to be kept strictly 
local; and the Ministry can expressly declare, as indeed 
Sir Srarrorp Nortucore has declared, that they pass the 
Bill on the understanding that, so far as they are concerned, 
they will do everything in their power to keep the title 
purely local. But, after all, the greatest safeguard must 
rest in the discretion and good sense and high feeling of 
the Queex. It is she who can most effectually repress the 
servilities of the vulgar. It is she who can best make 
it understood that, for herself and her children, she knows 
of nothing higher than the title she has inherited from her 
ancestors and endeared. to her people. 


HERZEGOVINA. 


i apm result of the attempts which have been made to 
restore peace in Herzegovina is still uncertain. One 
of the Commissioners whom the Porte has despatched into 
the disturbed districts is an Albanian Christian, formerly a 
follower of GaripaLpi in Sicily, and bearing a high repute 
for vigour and ability. The Austrian Government, which 
is believed to be sincerely desirous of peace, has entrusted 
the negotiations with the insurgents and with Montenegro 
to Baron Ropicu, Governor of Dalmatia, who is said to 
have shared the sympathies of the inhabitants of his pro- 
vince for the kindred race in the Turkish territories. 
Baron Ropicu was, before he commenced his mission, sum- 
moned to Vienna to receive his instructions in person; and 
there is no doubt that he will loyally adhere to the policy 
of his Government. It was reasonably supposed that his 
well-known feelings would give him influence with the in- 
surgents, and secure their confidence in any promises which 
he may have been authorized to make. His first visit was 
paid to Prince NicnoLas of Montenegro, with the object, as 
it is supposed, of convincing him that it is necessary to 
submit to the decision of the Great Powers. If reports 
may be trusted, the Prince has given the required 
assurances of his pacific disposition, though, if the civil 
war continues, he may probably be unable, it not unwilling, 
to prevent his subjects trom crossing the frontier to aid the 
struggle. From Montenegro Baron Ropicu proceeded to 
Herzegovina, where he met some of the insurgent chiefs. 
As might have been expected, they remonstrated against 
the proposal that they should lay down their arms ; but 
they were informed that the Austrian Government would 
at an early date withdraw its allowance to the refugees, 
and that Servia would not be allowed to exercise in- 
dependent action. For the present the insurgents or their 
leaders assert in forcible language their resolution not to 
submit on any terms to the restoration of Turkish rule. 
A protest or declaration, which they have published 
through the active and intelligent Correspondent of the 
Times, is significant as well as amusing in the simplicity 
of its compliments to all possible patrons and allies. 
While the chiefs proclaim thcir unalterable resolution to 


cortinue the contest, they profess to believe that England 
has discovered that by protecting Turkey it has, 
metaphorically, cherished a serpent in its bosom, The 
illustrious Liberator GaripatpI is mentioned with equal 
honour, and probably with more genuine gratitude ; 
but expressions of confidence, which are probably not alto- 
gether formal, are reserved for Russia. It would be 
unreasonable to criticize an estimate of the policy of 
different Governments which may perhaps not be alto- 
gether unfounded. 

It is not to be inferred from the strong language of the 
insurgent leaders that even immediate pacification is hope- 
less. As long as a continuance of the insurrection is possi- 
ble, it would be unwise to check the enthusiasm of their 
followers by any expression of doubt. A display of readi- 
ness to treat would deprive the insurgents of all chance of 
assistance from Servia or from Montenegro, and it appears 
that hopes have also been entertained of success in the 
field. As usual, it is impossible to rely on either of two 
conflicting or contradictory accounts of a recent combat. 
The insurgents professed to have defeated four Turkish 
regiments, and to have inflicted on them a loss of eight 
hundred men. The official report from Constantinople 
reduces the number to eighty, and attributes to the insur- 
gents a much heavier loss. Later accounts tend to con- 
firm the first report of a considerable success on the 
part of the insurgents. The rumour of a revolution in 
Servia has not been confirmed ; but the manifesto of the 
insurgents renders some combination of the kind not im- 
probable. It was said that a Republic had been pro- 
claimed in the political capital of the principality ; and it 
is remarkable that the insurgents complain in sufficiently 
intelligible language of the backwardness of Prince 
Miran. Notwithstanding their courteous and deferential 
phrases, the insurgent chiefs perhaps fail to appreciate the 
power or the resolution of the Governments which were 
parties to Count AnDRassy’s communication. As to their 
own determination to prefer death to submission, heroic 
flourishes are not to be literally construed. Resistance 
by the most warlike population must come to an end 
before the last extremity. The more rational leaders can 
scarcely think it possible to exterminate their Mussul- 
man neighbours and fellow-countrymen. Denunciations 
of Turkish hordes, and demands that they should be 
driven back to Asia, are worthier of sympathizing spectators 
than of combatants compelled to be in earnest. One of 
the best known of the chiefs has been within a few days 
baffled in an attempt to enter Bosnia for the purpose of 
extending the range of the rebellion; and he was arrested 
on his return into Herzegovina. Professions of disbelief in 
the sincerity of Turkish promises and in the power of the 
Government to redress grievances are probably sincere ; 
but, if prolonged resistance is seen to be hopeless, the 
insurgents will choose their opportunity of submitting 
while they may still hope for the benefit of an -amnesty 
practically guaranteed by the Great Powers. 


According to the account of the Times’ Correspondent, 
Baron Rovica admitted that his advice had produced 
no impression, and the insurgent chiefs professed to 
have been satisfied with his language and demeanour; 
yet it is impossible to suppose that the long discussions 
which resulted in Count Anprassy’s Note will be allowed 
to remain fruitless. The same motives which induced 
Austria and Russia to undertake a joint intervention will 
continue to operate. The moderate language of the Note 
was intended to facilitate the acceptance of its substance 
by the Porte, but not to indicate undue confidence in the 
performance of any promises which might be made. 
Although the demands of the Imperial Governments were 
not accompanied by direct menace, it was necessarily im- 
plied that the alternative of submission would be dangerous. 
The Porte was reminded that former engagements had been 
violated, and that it was necessary that henceforth verbal 
concessions should have a practical effect. It is evident 
that the continuance of the insurrection would indefinitely 
postpone the execution of the promised reforms, and the 
Imperial Governments will not willingly furnish the Turk- 
ish Government with an excuse for evading its obligations. 
It is therefore probable that the pressure imposed on Monte- 
negro by Austrian agents is applied in earnest; but there may 
perhaps be in that quarter some divergence between the 
policy of Austria and of Russia. The rumours of a desire ou 
the part of the Prince of MoyTeneGro to obtain an extension 
of his dominions have lately been revived. The inhabitants 
of the mountain principality have long desired to acquire 
additional pasture ground in the plains, and they also wish 
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for an outlet to the sea. It is said that Russia favours the 

roposal, while Austria objects to competition with the 

almatian ports, and perhaps apprehends a design on the 
part of Russia to obtain through a dependent State access 
to the Adriatic. The Austrian Government will not have 
been conciliated by the appeals of the insurgents of 
Herzegovina to the political and religious sympathies 
of Russia. In their published address to foreign nations 
they contrast the liberality of the Russian Government in 
furnishing their churches and providing vestments for their 
clergy with the indifference of other Powers to the op- 

ression of the Turks and to the sufferings of the rayahs. 
Dasleans in diplomacy have not yet learned that in inter- 
national negotiations, as in private intercourse, it is difficult 
to express a preference which will not in some other 
direction convey a corresponding slight. 

On the whole it is desirable that the insurrection should 
come to an end, because the chances are against its success 
in the disturbed districts, and also because the expulsion of 
the Mahometan population of Herzegovina would be the 
beginning of a formidable civil war in all the other pro- 
vinces of European Turkey. It is too probable that the 
promised reforms will be unsatisfactory both through 
administrative negligence or bad faith and in consequence 
of the inevitable resistance of the Mahometan population ; 
but it may be hoped that there will be some improvement, 
and that the repeated recognition of the rights of the 
Christians will not be wholly nugatory. The insurgents 
may fairly take the credit of having extorted the con- 
cessions which have been made at the instance of the 
three allied Courts. If the insurrection had not taken 
place there would have been neither remonstrance nor 
interference, and Herzegovina would not have occupied 
for months the attention of Europe. The experiment 
was daring, but it was only destined to end in a quali- 
fied success. 


permanently checked by irregular bands. It is highly 
probable that the provinces will at a future time 
renew their efforts. The malcontents, if they are pru- 
dent, will wait till Russia is disposed to adopt their 
cause; and they will not fail to watch with interest the 
contests of parties and races in Austria and Hungary. 
The Hungarian Parliament has lately been assured by the 
Prive Minister that the proposed pacification is likely to 
be effected ; but a spokesman of the Servian subjects of the 
kingdom answered by a declaration that a free State ought 
to be created to the south of the Danube, by the addition 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina to the principality of Servia. 
If at any time the Slavonic population acquire political 
supremacy in Hungary, the Austrian policy in Turk»y will 
be fundamentally altered. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


+ le atmosphere of the House of Lords is generally 
serenity itself. Its calm is almost tropical; but then, 
when storms invade the calms of the tropics, they are apt 
to be very strong storms indeed. When the Lords get 
bitter, their bitterness is very vehement and intense. On 
Tuesday evening there was much railing among dignities. 
Unfortunately Lord Sauispury woke the winds by suggesting 
that he was being criticized for his despatches to Lord 
NortHsrook because Lord Nortusrook was a Liberal. Up 
went the gale, and the Duke of Arcyu1 replied that Lord 
Sauispury had got fettered in his Indian policy by indiscreet 
stumping at Manchester, and that Lord Lyrron had been 
selected because his diplomatic training had admirably 
qualified him to cringe to his master at the India Office. 
We may pass over these amenities, which have at least the 
use of showing that the Lords cannot always be described 
as up in a balloon, and removed from the interests and pas- 
sions of earth. Thereal question—and it is a very serious 
and difficult question—is whether Lord Satispury had trans- 
gressed any of the rules which a wise policy would lay down 
for our government of India. That the Viceroy, assisted by 
his Council, should really govern in India, and not merely 
be decked with the pomp and invested with the show of 
government, is admitted on all hands. It is equally admitted 
that everything the Viceroy does is in subordination to the 
authority of the Secretary of State, assisted by his Council 
here. In such a state of things conflicts of authority must 
necessarily arise, unless the Secretary of State sanctions all 
that the Viceroy does or proposes, or the Viceroy asks for 
all his orders from home, or they both arrive at a common 


The Turkish army, notwithstanding its 
numerous imperfections, is too strong in numbers to be | 


decision before action is taken or a proposal made. In 
matters of mere routine, or when the Viceroy has to act 
under a pressing necessity, he may do what he thinks best ; 
but in more important matters, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, there is a point at which the Viceroy, unless he 
has the previous approval of the Secretary of State, acts on 
proposals at the risk of having his actions blamed and his 
proposals overruled. The whole question is as to what this 
point is. Lord Sattspury has a theory on the subject, and, 
as usual with Lord Satispury, it is a clear and consistent 
theory ; and his despatches to Lord Norrusrook and his 
language in the House of Lords will enable the world 
generally, and the new Viceroy of Inp1a in particular, to 
understand precisely what this theory is. 


But this theory is not only the theory of Lord Satispory. 
It gains importance by being also the theory of Lord 
CarNnaRvoON, and it is instructive to consider, first, 
how Lord Carnarvon stated it, and then how Lord 
SauispuRy carried it out. According to Lord Car- 
NARVON, India stands to the home Government in the 
same relation as any other Crown colony, and the 
circumstances which affect this relation in regard to other 
Crown colonies affect it in regard to India also. By far the 
most important of the new circumstances affecting this 
relation has been the invention of telegraphy. The Viceroy 
is a very big governor of a very big Crown colony; but, 
after all, he is only the man at the other end of the wire. 
As Lord Carnarvon said, ‘In former times the Governor- 
“* General occupied a far more independent position than a 
“‘ holder of the office could do at present.” Now England 
and India are only a few hours off from each other, and it 
is the duty of the Secretary of State to find out how far he 
can bring English feeling and English opinion to bear upon 
India. This is what is done with regard to other Crown 
colonies. Lord Carnarvon stated the modern practice to 
be as follows. The Governor sends to the Secretary of 
State his suggestions as to what is desirable ; the Secre 
issues his instructions, and often draughts a Bill. If the 
Bill receives modifications in the colony, they are re- 
served for the consideration of the Secretary, and are 
not adopted without his sanction. The Legislative 
Councils in Crown colonies are, it is true, often—and 
especially when they happen to consist of able men—in- 
clined to grasp at a greater amount of independence than 
this system would seem to admit; but with the aid of 
telegraphy and peremptory instructions, the Secretary, as 
Lord Carxarvon is happy to think, manages to curb with 
much success this illegitimate desire. This is the theory, 
and Lord Saispury has unhesitatingly carried it into 
practice. In order to prevent collision, he instructed the 
Viceroy in 1874 to let him know beforehand all the 
measures he proposed to enact, unless they were of an 
urgent kind. Last summer Lord Norruproox passed a 
measure without consulting Lord Sauispury previously. 
This was what Lord Saispury called springing a surprise 
on him, and he proceeded to express his views on the 
proceeding with unmistakable force and clearness. Lord 
Norrusrook had justified himself on the ground that the 
measure was urgent. Lord Satissury replied that he 
thought that the alleged reasons for treating the measure as 
urgent were very feeble, but that he would cut the matter 
short by ordering the Viceroy to telegraph beforehand 
what he was going to propose in cases of emergency, so that 
the telegraph might always be between the Secretary and the 
man at the other end. Lord Sauispury further objected 
to the mode in which the measure was passed, being 
run through in a single day, up at Simla, without the non- 
official members of the Council being present ; and he also 
objected to an important portion of the contents of the 
measure, by which an import duty was imposed on raw 
foreign cotton. And this led Lord Saxispury to give a 
perewptory instruction as to future legislation. This im- 
post had, as it appears, been invented to please Lord Sauis- 
BuRY. It was intended to be a consolation to his Man- 
chester friends for the retention of the import duty on 
foreign goods. But Lord Saxispury was not at all pleased. 
He explained that he and his Manchester friends did not 
want to be consoled, but to have the obnoxious duty on 
cotton goods swept away; for the future Lord Sarispury 
determined that no more futile attempts to console should 
be made, and he therefore gave peremptory instructions 
that this duty shonid be repealed within a limited number 
of years, not all at once, but gradually, and as would best 
meet the exigencies of Indian finance; but still within a 
fixed time it must come to an end. Lord Satissury thus 
completely fulfilled the duty, stated by Lord Carnarvon to 
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be incumbent on him, of bringing English opinion and 
English feeling to bear on Indian affairs, and the 
farther duty which Lord Carnarvon thinks rests with 
every Governor of a Crown colony of making the local 
Government feel through the telegraph and by the 
issue of positive instructions that it is dependent 
on the Home Government, and must not usurp indepen- 
dence. No doubt the despatch was a severe rebuke to 
Lord Norrusroox ; but then it is, as Lord Satispury said, 
lis business to rebuke a Viceroy when the Viceroy does 
wrong. 

A very different theory of the relations of the Viceroy to 
the Secretary of State was laid down by Lord Lawrence. 
In his opinion the Viceroy is not at all like the Governor 
of an ordinary Crown colony. The circumstances in which 
he is placed are totally different. He has to symbolize 
authority in the presence of a vast multitude of Orientals 
who are only kept down by the awe of authority. He has 
to think what is best for India, to take the steps which 
India requires, to propose the legislation which India 
needs. He reports his doings to the Secretary of State, 
who, if he pleases, can recall him or veto his measures. 
As far as convenience may admit, it is no doubt desirable 
that, before measures are proposed by the Viceroy, he should 


submit them to the Secretary of State, as the Secretary of | 
State may make some useful suggestions with his superior | 


knowledge of English opinion and English feeling. It is 
for the Viceroy to determine what is the value of these 
suggestions. It is useful for him also to know before- 
hand what measures the Secretary is likely to veto, as 
this may save him a waste of time ; but if he thinks India 
requires a measure which he knows the Secretary will 
veto, it is his business to pass it and let the Secretary veto 
it. He will have done all for India he can, and will have a 
clear conscience. If the Secretary of State rebukes him, 
the Viceroy, if not thin-skinned, will not much mind ; and 
indeed it is not likely he should be much hurt, as he is the 
man who knows India being rebuked by the man who does 
not know. Supposing peremptory instructions were sent 
him as to future legislation of which he disapproved, as Lord 
LawrENce disapproves of the repeal of the cotton goods 
duty, then Lord Lawrence said he should simply disobey 
them. This, and this only, is the way in which, as the 
only peer who could address them with the actual ex- 
perience of Viceroyalty informed the Lords, India can be 
governed. 

It is obvious that these two theories entirely conflict ; and 
it is perhaps also obvious that, while Lord Satissury’s 
theory can be carried out in the hands of a Secretary of 
State with anything like his energy and determination, it 
is scarcely possible that Lord Lawrence’s theory can be 
carried out except under circumstances that may happen 
once ina century. It is natural that Lord Lawrence should 
assume that the Viceroy knows what is wise for India, 
because he really did know India as far as any one human 
being is capable of knowing it. But what can Lord 
Lytrox know about India? Absolutely nothing. The Secre- 
tary of State must, and while Lord Satispury is in office 
most certainly will, direct him. On the other hand, it is 
hard to persuade ourselves that India is really like any 
ordinary Crown colony, and that the Viceroy is only a 
gentlemanly servant at the other end of a wire, with a 
handsomer livery than usual. The end of all reflection on 
the debate in the Lords is that there is something true in 
both theories, and that all that can be done is, by tact and 
patience and wise allowance for differences of view, 
to combine them as far as possible. It is, no doubt, 
very hard to do this, and Lord Satispury easily showed 
that other Secretaries, and especially the Duke of 
ARGYLL, had used language to other Viceroys more out- 
spoken and peremptory than anything he had written to 
Lord Norruvroox. But mistakes are mistakes, even if 
other people have committed them. It is not assuming 
much to assume that, if Lord SaLissury had now to write 
his views about the repeal of the cotton duty, he would use 
more moderate language. He would guard himself more 
closely against the appearance of dictation. Perhaps the 
debate will have a general and useful effect, and will incline 
not only the present, but future Secretaries, to uphold the 
Viceroy as much as possible, to rebuke him as little as pos- 
sible, to be very cautious in bringing views of English 
opinion and English ideas to bear on India, and to avoid 
eating out all sense of responsibility in the Indian Govern- 
ment by the abuse of the telegraph. 


THE FRENCH MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


MINISTERIAL statement which begins by asserting 

the legitimacy of the existing order of things in 
France may be thought to be either superfluous or useless. 
If the deliberate consent of a constituent Assembly and 
the popular ratification which is implied in the return of 
a large Republican majority are not at once recognized as 
sufficient to give the requisite validity to the Republic, of 
what avail will it be that the new Cabinet has added its 
seal? If we pass beyond the form, and ask whether the new 
institutions have any promise of permanence beyond those 
which have preceded them, the answer must be left to the 
future. Kither way, it may be contended, the first paragraph 
of the statement which M. Duraure read on Tuesday in the 
Senate, and the Duke Decazes in the Chamber of Deputies 
is altogether out of place. The answer is, that messages 
of this kind are not intended either for foreigners or for 
political students. They are addressed to the parties which 
compose the Legislature at that particular time, and, judged 
by this standard, the French Ministerial statement will not 
appear inappropriate. Its opening words define with great 
accuracy the position which its authors intend to assume 
with reference to the Legitimists, the Bonapartists, and 
the extreme Republicans. The assertion that, in human 
society, power cannot have a higher origin than the 
deliberate assent of those over whom it is  exer- 
cised is addressed to the Legitimists. It separates 


| the new Cabinet from men like M. Burret and the Duke of 


Brociie, who, though they were willing to accept the 
Republic as the best attainable substitute for a legitimate 
Government, still looked forward to a time when it might 
be replaced by a Government to which that character 
should attach by right and not by sufferance. M. Duraure 
declares in effect that, though a Monarchy may conceivably 
be substituted for the Republic, as being likely to answer 
the ends of Government better under certain circum- 
stances, the advantages of the change would be practi- 
cal, not theoretical. These same words have another 
meaning as regards the Bonapartists. They claim for the 
Republic all the popular authority which on the Imperialist 
theory can only be given by a plebiscite. Universal 
suffrage, the statement seems to say, is not essentially 
associated with a particular mode of taking the votes. A 
Government can be as effectually recognized by a Legis- 
lature the members of which have been chosen by constitu- 
encies fully aware of the issue submitted to them, as 
if the inquiry had taken the shape of Will you have 
the Republic or the Empire? To the extreme Radicals 
this first paragraph conveys a reminder that any defects 
that may have existed in the constituent powers of 
the late Assembly have been fully condoned by the 
vote of the electors. If the new Mzunister of the 
Inrerior stands by the assurance which follows, and 
insists upon his subordinates showing their fidelity to the 
Government by “ making the Republic understood and ap- 
“ preciated,” the distinction between the present and the 
late Cabinet will soon be thoroughly understood. M. 
Borrer neither understood nor appreciated the Republic 
himself, and his subordinates were fully sensible that any 
signs of doing so on their part would be the worst possible 
passport to their chief's favour. There is no reason to 
suppose that, if M. Ricarp makes his wishes equally clear, 
he will have any difficulty in securing an equally prompt 
obedience. When M. Burrer retained the Bonapartist 
prefects who had been appointed by the Duke of Brocue, 
there is little doubt that he might have turned them into 
fairly good Republicans if he had only been willing to take 
the pains. As it was, he preferred to keep them Bona- 
partists ; and, when they found that no change was de- 
manded of them, it was natural enough that they should 
continue to bear their own characters. But the reasons 
which would have made it their interest to become Repub- 
licans at M. Burret’s bidding have lost none of their force, 
and will probably be found equally effectual to make them 
become Kepublicans at M. Ricarp’s bidding. It may be 
a little hard at first to have to proclaim that the Republic, 
more than any other form of government, needs to rest 
upon religion, property, and respect for labour, considering 
how lately they have been engaged in proclaiming that 
religion, property, and respect for labour are neoessarily 
inéompatible with a Republic. But they will not be long 
in mastering their new lesson, and any anxiety they may 
feel as to their power of doing so will be soothed by the 
reflection that the elections have shown how very little it 


| matters whether they master it or not. 
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The only legacies from the late Assembly which the 
new Cabinet seems prepared to accept are the controversy 
about University degrees and the controversy about the 
nomination of mayors. It is a decided concession to the 
Left that these questions should thus be singled out for 
immediate legislation. The compromise arrived at by the 
Assembly during the passage of the University Education 
Bill has hardly begun to take effect, and it is certainly 
early to interfere with it. But the prompt activity with 
which the bishops have availed themselves of their new 
powers as regards the foundation of Universities has 
given a flavour of clericalism to a law which in itself 
was neither unjust nor injurious to the interests of 
education, and it is almost impossible for a Cabinet 
which leans in any degree on the Left to avoid pro- 
fessing i23 readiness to review the question. Under the 
present law the examiners for degrees are appointed 
by a Board in which the University of France and the 
free Universities are alike represented, and the least 
concession demanded by the Left is the excision of the 
latter element from the Board. It will appear to many 
that the narrowness of spirit which will hesitate to allow 
due merit to the candidates sent up from a rival University 
may be as powerful in the University of France as in the 
free Universities. Even if the security afforded by common 
representation on the examining Board is found inexpe- 
dient, some equally unpopular equivalent will probably 
have to be substituted for it unless the legislation of last 
year is to be altogether overthrown—a result which is 
scarcely to be expected when four members of the Cabinet 
were also members of the Cabinet which passed the 
Universities Bill. The nomination of mayors is a matter 
which has been made to seem more important than it 
really is by reason of the exaggerated expectations 
which the Duke of Broctiz, and even M. Burret, enter- 
tained of the working of the present law. They 
always assumed that it would be impossible to 
manage the elections unless the Government nomi- 
nated the mayors. When the elections came it turned 
out that, even though they had the nomination of the 
mayors, they were wholly unable to manage the elections, 
at least in any sense which affected the composition of the 
Chambers. The relations between the Government and the 
mayoérs are such that it may often be highly inconvenient 
to have the post occupied by an adversary, not merely 
of the particular Cabinet, but even of the form of govern- 
ment which it is the business of the Cabinet to administer. 
The Republican party are likely to feel this inconvenience 
quite as keenly as any of their opponents, and it may be 
suspected that in their hearts they are not very anxious to 
deprive themselves of an advantage of which they failed to 
deprive either M. Burret or the Duke of Brociie. But 
the necessity of appearing consistent compels the Left to 
insist on some modification of the law, and leaves the 
Cabinet no choice but to promise to give the subject its 
best consideration. 


Some surprise and more regret has been expressed at 
M. Gamperta’s attitude towards the new Ministry. It 
seems to be forgotten that, though a politician may not 
resert in act the exclusion of himself and his followers 
from the offices to which their weight in the Legislature 
appears to entitle them, it is scarcely to be expected that 
he should not resent it in words. M. Gamserra probably 
knows as well as any man that in the present condition of 
France a Cabinet formed on strict Parliamentary princi- 
ples is out of the question. The Executive is more Con- 
servative than the Legislature; and the Executive, as well 
as the Legislature, has to be consulted in carrying on the 
government. But, inasmuch as the existing Cabinet is 
professedly formed on Parliamentary principles, it is not 
unreasonable that the leader of what is accepted, at all 
events until some decisive decision shall have proved the 
contrary, as the strongest section of the Republican 
party in the Chamber ot Deputies should call attention to 
so direct a violation of them. And supposing, as there is 

reason to suppose, that the Cabinet is genuinely Re- 
publican, it is to be desired that M. Gauserra should take 
up an attitude of criticism rather than of simple support. 
A time must arrive when the term Republican will cease 
to be a party distinction, and will become a common 
title, including not only the Ministerialists, but also the 
bulk of the Opposition. When that time arrives, 
M. Gampetra will be the natural leader of the Liberal 
Republicans, as M. Duraure, or his successors, will be the 
natural leader of the Conservative Republicans. Probably 


the immediate result of this change will be to lessen the 
number of M. Gampetra’s followers. Of late the Re- 
publican party has been almost identified with him, inas- 
much as the nominally Republican Administration was 
suspected of cherishing a secret affection for other forms 
of government. Now that this is no longer the case, the 
differences that exist in the Republican party will become 
more evident, because they will no longer be suppressed 
in the presence of common adversaries. Timid politicians 
may think the change a symptom of weakness; but it will 
in truth be the best evidence, because the necessary accom- 
paniment, of Republican progress. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


the Philadelphia Exhibition and the Presi- 
dential election the people of the United States are 
provided with interesting occupation for some months to 
come. The Centennial celebration is the occasion of graver 
excitement, and its practical results may perhaps be more 
importaut. Up to the present time the promoters and 
managers of the undertaking have displayed remarkable 
energy and ability, and the Exhibition will probably be 
one of the most brilliant of the series, as it will be 
larger in all its dimensions than the displays of London, 
of Paris, or of Vienna. The equanimity of summer 
visitors, whether they are Republican or Democratic, will 
be but slightly disturbed by the victory or defeat which 
they may respectively hope or fear to experience in 
November. In former times the choice of a President 
involved both considerations of personal fitness, and on 
some occasions weighty political issues. The last con- 
test of poiitical significance ended in the election of Mr. 
LiNcoLn by a minority, in consequence of a schism in the 
ranks of his Democratic opponents. The candidate himself 
was almost unknown; but as soon as he was elected, the 
most pugnacious of the Southern States seceded from the 
Union. His re-election in 1864 was a fitting recognition 
of his public services, and the only successor who has since 
owed his elevation to a popular vote also received his first 
appointment as a merited reward. The recollection of 
General Grant’s exploits was less fresh in 1872 than in 1868; 
but he was still the most presentable candidate of the regular 
Republican party, and the dissident or reforming section of 
the party, with their Democratic allies, threw away their 
chance by the ridiculous nomination of Mr. Greztey. The 
enthusiasm with which Gereral Granr was regarded for 
some time after the end of the war has now wholly sub- 
sided. He has on many occasions plainly intimated his 
desire for a third term of office; but recent scandal, 
though they may not have directly affected his character, 
have destroyed all hopes of his re-election. 

The election which will take place in the autumn, and 
the preliminary arrangements, create the same kind of ex- 
citement with a Derby ona gigantic scale. To the com- 
munity as a whole it matters little which party or which 
candidate is preferred, bat the final decision will be a 
gratifying triumph to those who may have backed the 
winner. The interest on the impending occasion will be 
greatly increased by the uncertainty which prevails as to 
the comparative strength of the two great parties. The 
Democrats carried the elections in 1874, and the Republicans 
in 1875, and it is impossible to say how the balance of 
opinion has since inclined. The party which is allied with 
the actual PresibenT and with the Senate controls the votes 
of the numerous office-holders throughout the Union; but 
expectants as well as incumbents have votes; and probably 
the Republicans have lost ground by the exposure of the 
widespread corruption which prevails at Washington. The 
Democrats, who were formerly discredited by the connexion 
of their party with the perpetrators of the New York 
frauds, at present enjoy the more gratifying office of pro. 
secutors ; and their party in the House of Representatives is 
not disposed to waste its opportunity. The charges against 
General Bascock are revived, notwithstanding his acquittal ; 
and the impediments which render it difficult or impossible 
to proceed with the impeachment of General BeLknap will 
not diminish the indignation which has been provoked 
by his conduct. The Republicans have endeavoured to 
trace a questionable connexion between Mr. Penoigvon, 
who is a possible Democratic nominee, and the delinquent 
Secretary for War; but Mr. PeNDLeTON seems to have 
satisfied a Committee of the House that the charge is 
unfounded. The brother of the Prusipent confesses his 
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participation in an arrangement which may be mildly de- 
scribed as a job. No direct charge has yet been made 
against the Presipent; but the easy morality of a great 
officer of State who has the bad luck to be surrounded by 
friends and kinsmen of doubtful character will not suit the 
present temper of the people. Two ingenious appeals to 
See prejudice have wholly failed. ‘The Presipent soon 

und that the country was not disposed to adopt a policy 
of aggression in Cuba; and the agitation which he com- 
menced against the Roman Catholic Church has been 
appropriated by other politicians, who will probably sus- 
pend it until the Presidential election is decided. 


On the whole it has become nearly certain that 
the Presipent will not even be proposed as a candi- 
date for nomination in the Republican Convention at 
Cincinnati. The interest of jobbing politicians will be not 
less appropriately represented by Mr. Morton or Mr. 
Cork inc. It is possible that the Republican nominee may, 
if he is elected, be a good President, but it is quite certain 
that he will not have been previously distinguished. Of 
those who have hitherto been mentioned, Mr. Biaine has 
perhaps the best charce of nomination. As Speaker of 
the last House of Representatives he acquired a reputation 
for Parliamentary adroitness which has since been enhanced 
by the skill with which he took the anti-Catholic movement 
out of the hands of the Presipenr. Mr. Bristow, now 
Secretary of the Treasury, is the best financier who has held 
office of late years, and he may perhaps be recommended 
to popular approval, though not to the favour of election- 
managers, by the energy with which he has prosecuted 

inquiry into the revenue frauds. The Cincinnati 
Convention will not be disturbed by feelings of personal 
enthusiasm for any of the possible nominees. The Demo- 
crats are almost equally at a loss for a candidate who may 
unite the greatest number of votes. Mr. Titpen, Governor 
of New York, has acquired just credit by his vigorous 
repression of municipal frauds, and he has displayed much 
administrative ability ; but unluckily he holds sound and 
decided opitions on the currency; and it is thought that 
the Democrats ef the Western States will not support a 
candidate who is pledged to promote the earliest possible 
resumption of specie currency. On the other hand, the 
autumn elections in Pennsylvania and Ohio are thought to 
have shown the danger of alienating the most enlightened 
States by the selection of a candidate pledged to inflation. 
Before the Convention meets at St. Louis the managers of 
the party will have exerted all their ingenuity in construct- 
ing some formula which may as far as possible satisfy both 
the advocates of a sound coinage and the partisans of 
inflation. 

The embarrassment which is felt by both parties in de- 
vising political issues, and the abundant leisure which is 
not disturbed by any demand for legislative activity, have 
been curiously illustrated by a late debate in the House of 
Representatives on an abstract proposition. The Repub- 
licans thought that they could revive the popularity which 
they enjoyed ten years ago by a gratuitous and unseason- 
able appeal to the love of national unity. For this purpuse 
they moved a Resolution that the people of the United 
States constitute one nation, and not a confederacy of 
States; that the national union is indissoluble; that no 
State has a right to judge of the constitutional character 
ef laws; and that secession or rebellion against the Union is 
treason. Even if all these propositions were admitted as true 
there would be no reason for affirming them ata time when 
no State and no single citizen meditates a practical contra- 
vention of the Republican doctrine. If the Democrats had 
met the challenge by moving the previous question, they 
would have furnished the best comment on the party nature 
of the movement. Their leaders seem to have thought it 
more expedient to accept the challenge of the Republicans. 


. They declared in a counter Resolution that the Govern- 


ment of the United States is a Federal Union with powers 
defined and limited by the Constitution. The doctrine of 
secession was, as they reasonably contended, settled by the 
result of the Civil War; but they held that the local 
government of the several States was necessary for the 
maintenance of freedom. The mistake which the Republi- 
cans had committed was shown by the desertion of several 
members of the party, with whose aid the Democratic 
Resolutions were carried by a majority of more than three 
to one. It is not to be supposed that the Presidential 
contest will be affected by a transparent contrivance for 
the promotion of party objects; but one of the singular 
results of the Americau Constitution is that the Legislature 


devotes the greater part of the Session to the purpose 
of influencing the election of the future head of the 
Executive. It is not the business of foreigners to criticize 
arrangements which must be presumed to suit the 
convenience of those whom they immediately concern. 
Intelligent Americans are offended by the practical 
anomalies which sometimes affect the working of their in- 
stitutions, and they dislike and condemn the corruption 
which seems to be an inevitable result of the system ; but 
they find that Washington jobs and idle Parliamentary 
talk are compatible with order, with freedom, and with 
prosperity ; and they are so far independent of the cha- 
racter of Presidents and Congresses that no nation in the 
world is so little troubled by contact with Government. 
The distribution of power among the Union, the States, 
and the smaller political divisions, in some degree explains 
the public indifference to the issues which divide and 
occupy professional politicians. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE NAVY. 


O* Monday Mr. Bentinck revived an old controversy to 
very little purpose. The question whether the First 
Lord of the Admiralty ought necessarily to be a naval 
officer has often been discussed, and practical expediency 
has always pointed to the same conclusion—that, as a rule, 
it is work which is fitter for a civilian than fora professional 
man. The evidence taken by the Committee of 1871 supplied 
Mr. Disrarti with abundant materials for justifying his 
opposition to Mr. Benrincx’s motion. It is true thata 
large proportion of the witnesses before the Committee 
were civilians who had held office as head of the navy, and 
who might therefore be suspected of regarding with some 
degree of personal prepossession the suitability of civilians 
for such appointments. At the same time there were also 
naval witnesses who took the same view; and indeed it is 
only necessary to consider the practical conditions of the 
question in order to see that it would be impossible to lay 
down the rule that the First Lord should be invariably a 
naval officer, and never a civilian. No doubt a naval 
officer who possessed all the qualifications for the post 
would be the best man, but then the question is, what like- 
lihood is there of finding a naval officer answering this 
ideal? Lord Joun Hay said rather bluntly in his evi- 
dence that he had hardly ever seen a naval Lord 
whom he thought fit to be First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ; and it must be admitted that such persons are 
likely to be rare. It must be remembered that this is a 
country in which Parliamentary government prevails, and 
that this sort of government is not an absolutely perfect 
system, and must be taken with its advantages and dis- 
advantages. It is easy to conceive that in a despotic 
country the navy might at a particular time be placed in 
the hands of a highly competent expert exercising absolute 
authority as the delegate of the sovereign, and might thus 
be brought into a high state of efficiency. In Russia, for 
instance, the navy is under the brother of the Emperor, who 
has a thorough professional knowledge of his work, and is 
also a man of great spirit and energy. The Grand Duke 
ConxsTaNTINE no doubt suffers in a certain way from that 
“ eternal want of pence which vexes public men”; but, on 
the other hand, he is not troubled by the close and 
jealous supervision of a House of Commons, and the 
necessity of satisfying popular opinion in everything he 
does or proposes to do. The danger of this system is 
that, although it may be an admirable one when it is 
quite certain that the right man is in the right place, 
and knows what he is about, it leaves room for the 
possibility of a rash or inefficient man being put in 
a position where he may do incalculable mischief. In 
a free country such a system is obviously impossible. 
The Government must do, not just what it thinks best, 
but what the country approves, and in all important 
matters must carry the country with it. Moreover, it is 
impossible to keep the management of the navy altogether 
apart from current politics. The necessary strength of 
the navy must be measured by the purposes for which it is 
to be used; and it is indispensable that the head of the 
department should be a member of the Cabinet and in the 
full enjoyment of its confidence. It is clear, therefore, 
that the First Lord must be, to begin with, a politician and 
statesman, and in harmonious accord with the Ministry of 
the day. But how many naval officers have a chance of 
qualifying themselves for such a position? In order to 
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excel in their own profession, they must devote to it the 
, part of their lives. They cannot be in the House of 

mmons and engaged in the active exercise of their pro- 
fession at the same time; and it is usually, and indeed 
necessarily, late in life before they can take a seat in 
Parliament. On the other hand, although a civilian in 
such a position is at a disadvantage in regard to technical 
knowledge, this is required only for a part of his duties, 
and can in a great measure be supplied by professional 
advice. There is a great deal of ordinary administrative 
work for which the First Lord is responsible, and which 
any sensible man, with good business habits, is capable of 
looking after. The position, in fact, which the Par- 
liamentary head of the navy occupies is not that of 
an expert who is supposed to know exacily what to 
do from his own knowledge and experience, and to be 
able to decide offhand for himself on any question, but 
simply that of a superintendent who is appointed to look 
after the interests of the country and to see that its wishes 
are complied with. When a private person has a house 
built he does not place himself absolutely in the hands of 
the architect or builder; he lays down the conditions on 
which he wishes the work done, changes his mind from 
time to time as to what he wants, and retains a controlling 
power over the style and cost of the edifice. And it is the 
same with the navy, and also with the army. The Parlia- 
mentary head of the army need not be a soldier any more 
than the head of the navy need be asailor; what is wanted 
is a shrewd, sensible man of business, who is a good judge 
of what sort of people to trust, and who makes up his 
mind, like a jury, on the evidence before him. 


When the position of a First Lord is distinctly under- 
s‘ood, it is easy to see the course of duty which lies before 
him and the dangers to which he is exposed. He ought 
always to bear in mind that he is only officially and not 
personally responsible for decisions on professional matters 
as to which he, as a civilian, naturally knows very little, and 
that all he has to do is to form an intelligent decision upon 
the advice laid before him by those who possess practical 
knowledge. The danger is lest he should fancy himself 
entitled to make light of professional advice, when it does 
not accord with his own personal judgment. Mr. Warp Hoyt, 
for example, may or may not be fit for the office he occupies ; 
but if he is unfit, itis not because he is a civilian, but merely 
because he is personally incapable of that clear percep- 
tion of his duty which is necessary to save a man in such a 
place from constant blundering. It must be borne in mind 
that Mr. Hunr has never shown himself remarkable for 
business aptitude. When Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
distinguished himself by one of the most extraordinary 
feats of bungling ever achieved by any holder of that office. 
In policy the purchase of the telegraphs was no doubt sound 
enough; but the manner in which the financial part 
of the transaction was managed was an almost incredible 
muddle. The railways were left entirely out of account, 
and a ring of stock-jobbers were allowed to plunder the 
public. At the Admiralty Mr. Hunt has still more con- 
spicuously and consistently displayed his want of discre- 
tion and common sense. Of course it would be absurd 
to hold him responsible for the loss of the Vanguard, 
except perhaps in so far as the holiday character of 
the cruise and the undermanning of the ships may have 
indirectly contributed to the disaster. Mr. Hunt's respon- 
sibility did not begin until he had the verdict of the court- 
martial before him. He had then to decide how far he 
should adopt it, and he took confidential counsel on the 
question with the naval Lords. Here arose a conflict of 
authorities; the court-martial who had heard the case 
thought one thing, the naval Lords who had not heard it 
thought differently; and Mr. without allowing any 
further inquiry, gave a hasty decision in favour of his more 
intimate advisers. Whether the view he took was right 
or wrong is a point on which different opinions may be 
entertained, but there can be no question that he ought to 
have avoided a precipitate decision dealing with the whole 
of a subject which had only been partially investigated, 
and in the teeth of the judgment of a tribunal of high 
authority. In dealing with other disasters since he has 
been in office Mr. Warp Honr has similarly shown his 
contempt for the ordinary securities of judicial investigation, 
and has acted, like an autocrat, on his own private impres- 
sions. No public notice has been taken by the Admiralty of 
such cases as those of the Alberta—the papers as to which, 
by the way, are still mysteriously delayed—the Monarch, and 
the Iron Dulce in its second escapade. It may be that in 


each of these cases the conduct of the officers can be fally 
justified ; but the suppression of the usual course of inquiry 
is clearly a violation of what is due both to the service and 
the public. A wise administrator would understand the pos- 
sibilities of error which surround him, and would take care 
to fortify himself in any decision by obtaining the opinion 
of the regular tribunals, and justifying his acts by open 
evidence. Mr. Hunt’s defect is that he does not under- 
stand the pitfalls that lie in the way of a rash, self-con- 
fident administrator, who takes too much upon himself. 


As regards ship-building, it can perhaps hardly be 
said that Mr. Warp Hont’s administration has been 
much worse than that of his predecessors, but he has cer- 
tainly shown that he wants the firmness of judgment 
which is essential in such an office. He began his career 
by declaring that we had only a phantom fleet, and im- 
mediately afterwards he had to admit that our navy 
had a substantial existence, and required only some 
small repairs. This year he still retains his confidence in 
its sufficiency. We have lost a valuable ironclad, but it is 
not thought necessary to replace it, and there is to be a 
large addition of gunboats instead. There is no doubt 
something to be said in favour of the policy of, as the 
Duke of Somerset said, putting our eggs in as many 
baskets as possible, but there is surely a medium between 
ironclad first-rates and gunboats which deserves attention. 
The mischief of the system at the Admiralty is that it does 
not maintain a steady course, but is always rushing from one 
extreme to the other. In 1870, for instance, as Mr. Reep 
pointed ont, four ships were laid down by the then Govern- 
ment, which was alarmed by the outbreak of war between 
France and Germany, and its possible contingencies. But 
the war was at an end before any of these vessels were 
ready, and consequently the money was thrown away, be- 
cause the ships were not of the kind which would have 
been built except for an emergency. Again, it is evident 
that, if the gunboat branch of the navy is so despe- 
rately in want of reinforcement, it must be because it has 
been neglected; and now ironclads are to be neglected in 
order to attend to gunboats. This fitful and capricious 
attention now to one thing and then to another is surely 
not the way to secure an efficient service. Whatever may 
be thought of Mr. Reep’s method of calculating the 
strength of our own and foreign navies, the admission of the 
First Lorp that the navy of France is to that of England 
as seventy-five to a hundred is, considering the relative 
circumstances of the two countries, a subject for something 
more than reflection. Nor ought the possible combination 
of foreign fleets, which, though individually weaker than 
our own, would be stronger in the aggregate, to be left out 
of account. 


LANDED PROPERTY IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


4 Sa compulsory transfer of property in Prince Edward 
Island may perhaps have alarmed nervous English 
landowners who have become acquainted with the transac- 
tion by occasional conversations in Parliament. The 
precedents of which the Irish Land Act was the first are 
likely to accumulate with constantly diminishing regard 
for rules which were once deemed immutable. Every 
separate act of interference with property is excused, and 
perhaps justified, by the special circumstances of the case ; 
but the common principle that private right must yield to 
real or supposed public convenience acquires additional 
practical importance by each successive recognition of its 
validity. The expropriation of the landowners in Prince 
Edward Island has received the more or less willing assent 
of Lord Granvitte, Lord Lord Durrsrin, and 
Lord Carnarvon. It may therefore be assumed that some 
measure of the kind was necessary, or that it was less ob- 
jectionable than the probable results of an alternative 
policy ; but property is a delicate institution, depending 
for its security on unbroken custom. In Prince Edward 
Island, as in Ireland, the concessions which were profess- 
edly due to reasons of practical convenience had been 
clamorously demanded on revolutionary and communistic 

unds. Occupiers who were impatient of the existence 
of landlords have for some years announced that property 
in land was a usurpation, and that the soil naturally be- 
longed to the actual cultivators. It is probable that they’ 
may change their minds since they have acquired their 
freeholds for an almost nominal consideration. The occn- 
piers of the island will repay the debt which they owe to 
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the Irish tenantry by furnishing arguments in favour of 
Mr. Bert's agitation tor the transfer of the remaining rights 
of Irish landowners. After a time English proprietors will 
be reminded in turn that their interests also are subject to 
the discretion of the Legislature. Some of them are 
prematurely inviting attack by the suicidal policy of con- 
tiscating property which happens to be excepted from the 
ordinary course of hereditary succession. 


It must be admitted that the absentee landowners of 
Prince Edward Island occupied an invidious position. 
Lord Carnarvon lately informed the House of Lords that 
about a hundred years ago the land was acquired by their 
predecessors in title through the odd machinery of a 
raffle. The prizes in the Crown lottery were estates of 
20,000 acres each; and the winners, who perhaps scarcely 
understood where their new possessions were situated, 
could have little intention of colonizing the island in their 
own persons. The actual settlers have since held their 
tenements at a trifling rent, which has in most cases run 
into arrear. The prevalence and popularity of freehold 
tenures throughout the continent of North America not 
unnaturally rendered the islanders discontented with their 
position ; but fifty or thirty years ago it would have been 
useless to ask the assent of a Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Colonial Office to measures for the compulsory acquisition 
of holdings by occupiers. The establishment and growth 
of popular power exercised by a democratic Legislature 
has since changed the conditions of the controversy. One 
of the parties in the dispute returns all the members, while 
the other only held the property which was coveted by the 
constituency. An analogous division between the basis of 
taxation and that of representation has in other countries 

roduced the results which might be expected. In Prince 

dward Island the question was not as to the distribu- 
tion of public burdens, but as to the ownership of all 
the land in the colony. Several Bills were successively 
passed to enable the Government to buy out the pro- 
prietors on terms so inequitable that the Colonial Minister 
or the Governor-General of Canada refused to assent to 
them. Both Lord Durrerin and Lord Carnarvon at last 
sanctioned in 1875 an Act which has effected the 
object of abolishing leasehold tenures. It appears by a 
recital in the preamble that, when the island was annexed 
to Canada, the Government of the Dominion undertook to 
contribute eight hundred thousand dollars for the purpose 
of enabling the Government of the province to buy up the 
leasehold lands. The Act constituted a Commission which 
was to assess the compensation to be paid to the owners, the 
Governor-General, the Lieutenant-Governor of the island, 
and the proprietors themselves respectively nominating one 
of the three Commissioners. 

Mr. CuiLpers, who was appointed a Commissioner by 
Lord Durrerin, was obliged to return to England after 
making an award on the claims of ten considerable pro- 
prietors. The principles on which he adjudicated have 
probably been adopted by his successors ; and to those who 
are unacquainted with the country the results seem at least 
to explain the loudly expressed dissatisfaction of the expro- 
priated owners. For the freehold of 130,000 acres of land 
the arbitrators awarded 60,o00o/. There.is no reasun to 
doubt either their competence or their impartiality, though 
the losers by the transaction may be excused for including 
the Commissioners in the blame which they impute to the 
provincial Legislature, to the Government of the Dominion, 
and to the Colonial Minister. By the 28th section of the 
Act the Commissioners are required to consider, amongst 
other things, the price at which other proprietors have sold 
their land, the arrears of rent, the gross rental already paid 
by the tenants during the previous six years, and the 
net receipts of the proprietor, the number of acres held by 
adverse claimants, and the possibility of ejecting them, and 
the condition of the original grants from the Crown. As the 
tenants have for many years, with the concurrence of the 
Legislature, baffled and thwarted the proprietors by all pos- 
sible meansin their efforts toassert their rights, their resistance 
to the law is now rewarded by a proportional diminution 
in the compensation allowed to the proprietor. Adverse 
claimants are probably squatters, with no title but posses- 
sion; and the undoubted difficulty of ejecting them from 
their holdings authorizes a further deduction from the 
amount of compensation. The proprietors had protested 
loudly against all the measures of the provincial Assembly, 
including the Act of 1875; but it is not surprising that 
the smallness of the sums awarded by the Commissioners 
is regarded, not as a necessary consequence of previous 


legislation, but as a new and distinct grievance. No objec- 
tion can be made to a provision that no percentage should 
be allowed for compulsory purchase. Residents in England 
who had inherited large tracts of land in a distant colony 
could not be supposed to feel any sentimental attachment 
to their estates. It must not be forgotten that all the de. 
ductions allowed by the Act really corresponded to draw 
backs from the value of the property. If no transfer had 
been effected, the leaseholders would constantly have 
become more turbulent and more contumacious. 

The action of the provincial Legislature was first sug- 
gested by Lord Granvitte in a despatch which referred to 
the Irish Land Act, then recently passed. The principle 
of compulsory interference was common to Ireland and 
to the colony; but the reasons which were thought to 
render the application of the principle expedient were 
as different as the economic circumstances of the two 
countries. The remedies were also unlike, for in Ireland 
proprietors have not been compelled to sell their estates, 
and in Prince Edward Island there are no evicted tenants 
to receive compensation. In one country land was scarce 
and dear, and it was the object of incessant competition. 
Prince Edward Island is thinly settled, and some of 
the proprietors owned large tracts of uncultivated land. 
The universal establishment of freehold tenures will 
probably promote population and prosperity. Ireland 
was twenty years ago over-peopled; and it has at 
present a sufficient number of inhabitants. It is a cause 
for regret that the leasehold tenures in Prince Edward 
Island were not voluntarily commuted some years ago, 
when their proprietors might probably have secured more 
liberal terms. A similar measure would not be applicable 
to England, where the accumulation of large estates, and 
the customary relation of landlord and tenant, result in a 
great degree from economical causes; but there can be 
no doubt that the precedent will often be quoted. The 
Irish Land Act passed on the assurance of the Government 
that the recognition of exceptional circumstances would not 
affect the security of property in other parts of the United 
Kingdom; but one of Mr. Giapstonr’s colleagues has often 
since publicly contended that the principle of the Irish 
Act must in consistency be applied to England. Lord 
Durrerin and Lord Carnarvon may be acquitted of 
willingness to tamper with the foundations of property ; 
but their authority will be hereafter invoked in favour of 
schemes for the redistribution of land. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE COMMONS BILL. 


F Mr. Fawcett is well advised, he will withdraw the 
motion of which he has given notice with regard to 
the Commons Bill. Before opposing the further progress 
of the measure he ought to be satisfied either that the law 
as it stands is satisfactory, or that the Bill proposing to 
amend it cannot be made to effect its professed purpose. 
It may perhaps be contended that the best thing that can 
be done about inclosures is not to make them, and that this 
object can be as well attained under the existing Acts as 
under any Bill that can be introduced. The objections to 
this policy are that there may still be cases in which a judi- 
cious inclosure would bea public benefit ; that, even if there 
are no such cases, there is often need for the regulation of 
commons, which is impossible without an Act of Parlia- 
ment of some sort; and that, so long as the feeling against 
inclosures is not embodied in an Act of Parliament, its 
continuance cannot be relied on. If the watchfulness of the 
opponents once slumbers, the machinery for effecting them 
lies ready to hand. If the law is altered in the sense pro- 
posed by Mr. Cross, the decision upon each inclo- 
sure will still rest with Parliament, but the prepara- 
tion of the scheme will be surrounded with new 
difficulties. It will be much less easy to take Parliament 
by surprise than it is now ; and, although the change may 
seem unimportant when Parliament is not likely to be 
taken by surprise, it may not be unimportant at some future 
time when Parliament has other things to think about. As 
regards the Bill itself, it may be true, as Mr. Fawcert’s 
notice of motion says, that it ‘‘ does not give adequate pro- 
“ tection to the interests of the rural labourer, and does not 
“ provide proper securities against the inclosure of those 
“commons which it is desirable to preserve in their unin- 
“ closed condition for the use and enjoyment of the people.” 
But the question on going into Committee is not so much 


whether a Bill already contains all that ought to be in it, 
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as whether there is a fair probability that, before it leaves 
Committee, it can be made to contain all that ought to be 
in it. Mr. Fawcett will not deny that the Commons Bill 
contains many useful provisions, and Mr. Cross has de- 
clared his readiness to introduce any further provisions 
that can be shown to be conducive to the object he has in 
view. If there is to be legislation on the subject at all, it is 
not likely to take place under more favourable circum- 
stances than when a Bill, which is admitted to point in the 
right direction, is in charge of a Minister who is honestly 
anxious to make it as perfect as possible. 

Of the various amendments which appear in the Notice 
Paper, the most sweeping is that which Mr. Cowrer-TEMPLE 
proposes to move on the second clause. As the Bill stands, 
it provides for two things—the regulation of commons and 
the inclosure of commons. Mr. Cowprer-TEMPLE wishes to 
see it restricted to the first of these objects, and with this 
view he proposes to insert words forbidding the Inclosure 
Commissioners to entertain an application for the inclosure 
of a common either in whole or in part. To justify this 
amendment Mr. Cowrer-TEMPLE must show, not that it is 
not expedient to inclose many commons—a process which 
would give him no difficulty—but that it is not expedient 
to inclose any. This is tantamount to saying that there is 
no common land in any part of England over which culti- 
vation may beneficially be extended. This may be true as 
regards the neighbourhood of London or of other great 
towns—and when we say neighbourhood, we use the word 
in its largest sense, as applying to all waste spaces which 
lie within the limits of a long day’s excursion—but there 
are probably cases in Yorkshire and the other Northern 
counties to which it is far from being yet applicable, cases 
in which judicious inclosure need not in any way injure the 
landscape or detract from the usefulness of the common land 
to the scanty population of the district. In the South, 
again, it is not always true that a common is either 
ornamental or useful. It may be simply a marsh which 

ields nothing except malaria, which is incapable of regu- 

tion, and which must consequently be either inclosed or 
left alone. There is no objection to making such changes 
in the Bill as will show unmistakably that regulation, not 
inclosure, is the object which the Legislature has most at 
heart, and the object to which the Commissioners are on 
all occasions to give precedence. But unless Mr. Cowrer- 
TemMPLe is able to make out a very strong case indeed, this 
particular amendment ought not to be adopted. This ob- 
jection does not apply to the words which Mr. Fawcerr 
proposes to insert in the preamble. As it is drawn, the 
clause recites that it is expedient to give further facilities 
to the Commissioners to deal with commons without in- 
closing them. Mr. Fawcett would preface this by a recital 
that “ it is no longer expedient, as recited by the General 
“Inclosure Act 1845, to facilitate the inclosure of com- 
“mons.” This is no more than the truth. There is nothing 
in the Bill to make inclosures easier. All the new pro- 
visions are directed to making them less easy than they 
are by existing law, though not, owing to accidental cir- 
cumstances, by existing practice. There can be no harm 
therefore in making the preamble of the Bill say plainly 
that, though powers for inclosing commons are incidentally 
included in it, it is not the intention of the Bill to make 
inclosures more numerous. 

‘here are two notices of Mr. Saaw Lerevee’s which 
meet the objection that the Bill as it stands does not deal 
comprehensively with the whole subject. It provides a 
machinery for making inclosures, but it does not provide 
that no inclosure shall be effected without this machinery. 
Some of the worst inclosures have been made, not by the 
Inclosure Commissioners, but by private owners acting 
in defiance of law but in a comfortable assurance that no 
one will incur the cost of a lawsuit in order to stop them. 
Mr. Suaw LeFevre proposes to enact that, after the passing 
of the Act, any inclosure of a common existing at the 
time of such passing shall be unlawful unless sanctioned 
by Parliament under its provisions ; and by another amend- 
ment he makes the remedy cheap and simple, by providing 
that any inclosure of a common or of any part thereof shall, 
unless sanctioned by Parliament, be deemed a public 
nuisance. If these provisions are inserted in the Bill, the 
whole law of the subject will be within the four corners of 
the Act. It is plain that when a machinery for effecting 
inclosures is provided by law, the prohibition against 
effecting them by any other means can hardly be 
made too precise or too stringent. In the present 
state of the law there is a standing temptation 


to effect inclosures by the simple process of setting 
up fences and notices to trespassers, in the belief that 
no one will be found with sufficient public spirit and 
a sufficiently long purse to appeal to a court of law for an 
order to get the fences taken down and the notice-boards 
removed. When the act of inclosing, except through the 
intervention of the Commissioners, is made a public 
nuisance, the uncertainty which now surrounds an appeal 
to the law courts will at all events be removed. It 
would be a useful addition to Mr. SHaw Lereyre’s amend- 
ment if the Commissioners were directed, on having the 
existence of any such nuisance brought to their know- 
ledge, themselves to take proceedings for its abatement. 
This would be a perfectly appropriate function for Com- 
missioners init with the protection of public interests, 
and many persons would be found to give the Commis- 
sioners notice of an illegal inclosure who might not be 
ready to take even summary proceedings against the 
authors of it on their own account. Another amendment 
appears in Mr. Saaw Lerevre’s name, the object of which 
to provide that it shall not, as now, be fatal to the proof of the 
customary right of the inhabitants of a village to the use of 
the village green that it can be shown to have been used by 
other persons as well. Nothing can be more absurd than 
a law which allows the destruction of a village green 
because the benefit of it has been extended beyond the 
actual residents in the village. It would be as reasonable to 
declare that Hyde Park should be built over because it had 
been proved that country people as well as Londoners occa- 
sionally walked in it. Still, absurd as this reasoning is, it 
seems to be well-ascertained law, and, being such, it ought 
plainly to be dealt with in any Bill which professes to deal with 
the whole subject of commonsinclosure. There are several 
amendments of smaller moment on the Notice Paper, chiefly 
referring to the public meeting which the Assistant-Com- 
missioner is directed to hold for the purpose of ascertaining 
the local feeling about a proposed inclosure. Some of these 
relate to the time at whivh the meeting shall be held, and 
others to the publicity of the notices given of it. Mr. 
Macponap proposes that a poll of the inhabitants of the 
parish in which the common is situated may be demanded 
by any inhabitant who is dissatisfied with the result of the 
a meeting, and that the vote shall be taken by ballot. 
e cannot but think that this provision would ina great 
majority of cases involve a simple waste of money and 
labour. Where there is no real feeling on the subject 
among the inhabitants the poll would be a mere form; 
where there is such a feeling, sufficient means for the ex- 
pression of it, and for bringing that expression to the 
knowledge of Parliament, seem already to be provided. 


Two important points remain which are not yet touched 
by any of the amendments of which notice has been 
given. One is the absence of any instruction to the Com- 
missioners to take care that the compensation given for 
rights of common shall, when possible, be similar in kind 
to the rights which are surrendered. It is all very well to 
give a labouring man a bit of garden ground, but he cannot 
keep a cow in a en as he can on the common, and 
the loss of milk for his children is not made up by the 
power of growing a few cabbages. The other is the 
omission to give the authorities of large towns a locus 
standi in case of inclosures at a distance. It has been 
suggested, for example, that in the case of all proposed in- 
closures in Surrey or Kent, notice should be given to the 
Corporation of London. How necessary some provision 
of this kind is may be seen from the last Report of 
the Inclosure Commissioners. They have not in the 
least repented of their intention to inclose Wisle 
Common, a scheme which would involve the destruc- 
tion of one of the most beautifal bits of landscape 
within easy reach of London, and the narrow interpreta- 
tion they have hitherto piaced upon their instructions 
makes it probable that they will renew the proposal even 
under the Commons Bill. Wisley has become a leading 
case in commons’ inclosure, so that there is not much fear 
that any provisional order affecting it would be confirmed 
by Parliament. But, if it had not been rendered famous 
by former controversies, it would stand in great danger 
from its distance from any considerable town, and this risk 
would be averted by the necessity of giving the Corpora- 
tion of London notice of every proposed inclosare in 
Surrey. 
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QUEEN OR EMPRESS. 


| iy was hard for the mere philosopher to dispute with the master 
of fifty legions ; and it is in some ways almost as hard to 
dispute with a Leader of the House of Commons or with a Leader 
or ex-Leader or quasi-Leader of Opposition. He cannot indeed 
throw his adversary to the lions, or tha him go and spend the rest 
of his days in a desert island. But he can do what for the purposes 
of argument is much the same; he can carry on the argument on 
his own terms. He can enter on a question which cannot be 
adequately discussed without going deep into historical arguments, 
and he may go just as deep into them as his own knowledge 
enables him, and no further. When he gets to the end of his own 
tether, he can dexterously imply that anybody who goes further 
must be a pedant or a dreaming antiquary. And if he does so, 


‘he is sure to be rewarded by a laugh. For the House of Commons, 


like all other assemblies and all individuals, if it does not exactly 
like to be complimented on its own ignorance, at least likes to be 
congratulated on the uselessness of the knowledge which it does 
not happen to possess. He may thus convey the comfortable im- 
pression that both himself and the House have hit upon the exact 
amount of knowledge which becomes them, that any more would 
be pedantry to be laughed at, while any less would have been 
ignorance to be ashamed of. In the debate a week back on the 
proposed title of Empress of India Mr. Disraeli used this art to 

riection. He talked about the Antonines, because the House 
is conventionally supposed to have read Gibbon. He talked about 
Spenser, because the House is conventionally supposed to have 
mastered the polite literature of England. He just touched on 
Henry the Eighth and Charles the Fifth, with a hint that, in 
speaking of them, he had reached the utmost amount of know- 
ledge that could be deemed decoyous; “those might be con- 
sidered antiquarian illustrations, and he would not dwell on 
them.” Now whether antiquarian illustrations should be dwelled 
on in — any question or not depends wholly on the nature 
of the subject. On some of the points which came before the 
House that same evening, Knightsbridge Barracks for instance, 
or Irish Workhouse Teachers, or even the Tichborne Claimant, 
“ antiquarian illustrations” might well be quite out of place. 
Even on such questions an “ antiquarian illustration” might 
possibly add point to some saying or other; but it could not 
supply any serious argument. But here Mr. Disraeli starts a 
question the whole force of which has its roots in the past, and 
then decries the only mode of investigation which can throw any 
light upon it. Here are two titles, one of which has, for at least 
fitteen hundred years, been deemed superior to another title. Mr. 
Disraeli has to maintain the paradox that it is not superior to it. 
Conscious that the witness of history is against him, he has to 
evade the witness of history ; and very ingeniously he does it. “ I 
deny that any Imperial dignity is superior to the Queenly title, 
and I defy any one to prove the reverse.” Here comes in the 
appeal to what is mistakenly called loyalty, and that appeal is of 
course met with a cheer. Mr. Disraeli 1s of covrse “ happy to 
hear that cheer.” Now, as it is hard to refute a sneer, it 
is equally hard to refute a cheer; but neither the sneer 
nor the cheer gets rid of facts. Mr. Disraeli’s defiance 
is something like the summons at the confirmation of a Bishop, 
where all objectors are invited to come forward, “and 
they shall be heard”; and yet, if théy do come forward, 
they are not heard. The plain fact is that the title of Emperor is, 
and, ever since it came to denote sovereignty at all, always has 
been, held to be superior to that of King. No defiance, no 
sneering at “antiquarian illustrations,” can get rid of the fact. 
Mr. Disraeli's own speech is one of the proofs of that fact. If 
Empress is not a higher title than Queen, what can be the motive 
for proposing that the Queen should take it? He implies 
that to assert that Empress isa higher title than Queen is dis- 
loyal, or something or other, towards the bearer of the lower 
title. Mr. Disraeli does not seem to understand that there is 
often more real dignity in a lower title than in a higher one. The 
Lord of Coucy was only Lord of Coucy; but he did not wish 
to be Count or Duke. A man who holds a barony conferred by 
Edward the First might think twice before he exchanged it for a 
dukedom conferred by Mr. Disraeli. 

We have spoken so often of these questions that we think that 
we may assume in our readers some notion of the meaning of the 
word Emperor. We need not go through the whole story, from 
Augusius and Diocletian to William of Prussia. We assume 
that our readers have knowledge enough to smile at the odd little 
seraps of history which are all that Mr. Disraeli has lighted on. 
We feel sure that they will join with usin a general inward merri- 
ment at the moral certainty that, if Mr. Disraeli had known that 
there had been a long line of Emperors of Britain in early times, 
if he had known that the Act of Henry the Eighth and the 

hrase of Spenser are merely links, and not the last links, in a 
mg chain, he would have found out that “ antiquarian illustra- 
tion” might be good for something. Mr. Disraeli may, before he 
next time, heel totius Britan- 

niz ”; he may even have got up the great dispute about Baoweis 
and pf. If so, we shall be sure to hear something about it; 
the boundaries of Parliamentary knowledge will be enlarged for the 
nonce. But let us take Mr. Disraeli as he is, within, to quote his 
own words, “ the range of a limited experience of which he may 
be proud.” The talk about the Antonines is hardly worth refuting ; 
it is perhaps — to say that in their days the Emperor was 
still in form a republican magistrate, and also to remind Mr. Dis- 


raeli that Marcus was succeeded by Commodus. But Mr. Disraeli 
| presently shows that the study which he gives to Gibbon is not 
| extended to the proclamations which must have been sometimes 
ut out by his own advice. “‘ The Queen,” he tells us, “is not her 
yal Majesty. The Queen is described ey Bee Her Majesty. 
Therefore the clumsy periphrasis of ‘ Royal and Imperial Majesty’ 
could never occur.” Mr. Disraeli does not seem to know that to 
speak of “ Her Majesty,” unless her name or title has gone before, 
is, common as the phrase is, an ungrammatical vulgarism. The 
roper description is “the Queen's Majesty,” “ the Queen’s Most 
Fxpellent Majesty ;” and itis not a frivolous question to ask whether 
that formula is to be changed for “ the Queen and Empress’s Most 
Excellent Majesty.” Again, a King is called Majesty; an Em- 
peror, to mark the higher position which he claims, is ca'led 
“‘ Imperial Majesty.” If Mr. Disraeli has ever travelled in any 
part of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy he must have often seen 
the letters K.K. or I.R., or even their full form, “ Kaiserlich- 
kéniglich,” the very formula which Mr. Disraeli says cannot occur. 
Officers in various branches are now well pleased to write R.N., 
R.E., R.A. after their names. It is not a frivolous question to 
ask whether they are to change them for something answering to 
the K.K. and LR. of the compound monarchy just spoken of, and 
further whether it is to be I.R.or R.I. Then we plunge into 
Mr. Disraeli’s little bit of general history :—“ In times which will 
guide us in any way upon such a subject, I doubt whether there is 
any precedent of an Emperor ranking superior to a crowned head, 
unless that crowned head was his avowed feudatory.” Mr. Disraeli, 
who has read Gibbon, may also perhaps have read Macaulay ; if so,he 
may have lighted on passages speaking of “The Emperor, first in 
rank among Christian princes,” “Cesar in his solitary majesty,” 
phrases which we trust need no explanation to any reader of ours. 
One smiles when Mr. Disraeli goes on to take what he calls “the 
most remarkable instance of Imperial sway in modern history.” 
“The most remarkable instance” is of course the thing itself, the 
Empire handed on from Diocletian to Charles the Fifth, or, in the 
phrase of Mr. Disraeli, “ when the Holy Roman Empire existed, 
and the German Emperor was crowned at Rome and was called 
Cesar.” We smile at Mr. Disraeli’s grotesque confusions, and 
on to what he seems to think a great discovery—namely, that “ 
those days there were great Kings; there were Kings of France, 
Kings of Spain, and Kings of England,” and, Mr. Disraeli adds, 
“they never acknowledged the supremacy of the head of the Holy 
Roman Empire.” ‘ Never” sounds a little rash to one who has 
read the history of Richard the First; but nobody doubts the 
general truth of the assertion. Those Kings did not admit the 
supremacy of the Emperor; in the case of Henry the Eighth, 
quoted by Mr. Disraeli, and in a ony number of other cases, they 
formally or implicitly denied it ; but that denial is part of the case 
against Mr. Disraeli. People do not go out of their way to deny 
what nobody has asserted. The supremacy of the Emperor had to 
be denied, because it was asserted ; because, whilenobody doubted that 
the Imperial dignity was higher than the Royal, while nobody doubted 
that Cesar was “ Princeps terre principum,” it was expedient to 
have it understood that he was not practically “ Mundi dominus.” 
So again Mr. Disraeli’s more modern Russian case tells equally 
against him. The Russian princes, on taking the title of Emperor, 
were required by other princes to declare that they did not thereby 
claim any special precedence. Why this pains about the matter, 
but because it was understood that, without such a disclaimer, the 
title would imply precedence, because such precedence was actually 
allowed to the one ancient and lawful bearer of the title? Still we 
should like to know something more clearly about the period of 
history when, as Mr. Disraeli so kindly informs the House, “ several 
female sovereigns flourished in Russia.” Mr. Disraeli’s date is 1745, 
a most mysterious year certainly, and one specially interesting to 
female sovereigns, as it was that in which a Queen of Hungary and 
Archduchessof Austria in her own right becamealso Empress Consort 
of the Romans. What we do not quite understand is how in that 
year the Empress Elizabeth could have been “ influenced by the 
circumstance that the first Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle was about 
to meet.” Now the hearts of Kings, as the writers of Henry 
the Second’s day are rather fond of reminding us, are inscrutable, 
and probably the hearts of Empresses are inscrutable also; so it 
may be that Elizabeth in 1745 was influenced by the circum- 
stance that the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle was going to meet in 
1748. Smaller people would have been more likely to have been 
intluenced by the circumstance that the Congress of Dresden was 
going to meet in that very year 1745. Then how about the first 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, when most people know that 
an earlier peace was concluded there in 1668? To be sure Mr. 
Disraeli is not sure of all this, but thinks it only probable. If so, 
the probability is of that kind which we admit in the case of things 
which are too strange not to be true, 

In short, Mr. Disraeli first asserts that the title of Emperor is 
not higher than that of King. He then quotes a few of the end- 
less cases which prove that it is. From these he infers that the 
two titles mean the same thing ; and lastly, because they mean the 
same thing, he proposes that one should be, if not taken instead of, 
at least added to the other. There is a tale of a Greek philosopher 
who said that life and death were the same to him ; he was asked 
why then he did not kill himself, and answered ‘‘ Because they are 
the same to me.” When the plain question is put to Mr. Disraeli, 
If Empress and Queen are the same thing, why take the trouble to 
add one to the other? he first gues off into talk about Spenser, 
nuggets, and levees, and ends by saying that “the change whose 
purport the Queen has allowed him to disclose will add splendour 
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even to her throne and security even to her Empire.” If Empress 
and Queen are the same thing, what fresh splendour or security 
can be given by calling the Queen Empress ? 

We turn from the Leader of the Government to him who must 
still, whenever he chooses to act as such, be looked on as the real 
Leader of the Opposition. Every Englishman must go along with 
the eloquent words in which Mr. Gladstone asserted the dignity 
of the ancient and historic name of Queen of England. But, 
when Mr. Gladstone gets tu the historical discussion of the two 
titles, he is even more unlucky than Mr. Disraeli. He is, as re- 
ported, unlucky to that degree that, if he were an ordinary member 
speaking on a Wednesday, we should give him the benefit of the 
judgment of charity, and believe that what is put into his mouth 
was due to the reporters, and not to himself. But when a 
member like Mr. Gladstone is speaking on a question like this, we 
are bound to suppose that some attempt is made to make the 
— correspond with the speech. It is amazing when we 


If I take the Kingship of the Emperor of Austria when he was King of 
the Romans and also King of Hungary, I find that he was never heard of 
as King of Hungary or King of the Romans, except in the days when he 
was crowned with the iron crown in the Cathedral of Milan. He was 
called Emperor of Austria, and in that title the Kingship was swallowed 
up. 

Whether this comes from Mr. Gladstone or from a reporter, we will 
not insult our readers by enlarging on the singular chain of confu- 
sions which it implies; we will only suggest that the sentence 
would not be a bad one to set in an examination for the candidates 
to work out. But what follows is, if possible, more astound- 
ing still. “The King of Prussia, when he became German Em- 
peror, ceased, I believe, to be King of Prussia—whether he is so 
technically or not, I cannot say—and his Kingship also became 
entirely absorbed.” This really takes away our tevettt. Is it 
rsa that any one, whether Mr. Gladstone or a reporter, can 
ve a moment's doubt as to “ Wilhelm Kaiser und Kénig” being 
= as much King of Prussia as he ever was? Are not the 
ire and the Kingdom which is a part of it perfectly distinct ? 

Is there not a Parliament of the Empire and a Parliament of the 
Kingdom, and is not the popular branch of the Parliament of the 
Empire elected by universal suffrage, while the Parliament of the 
Kingdom is not? In this case, it is not Emperor but King which 
is the absorbing title. Emperor has not absorbed King, but King 
has absorbed Duke, Margrave, and other smaller names.. Then we 
are told that the title of King is hereditary and the title of 
Emperor is elective. “ If we except Poland, there is no other very 
strong case we can quote historically of the elective character in 
conjunction with the title of King.” We really need not go about 
to prove that nearly every kingdom in Europe is a very strong 
case to the contrary; it may be enough to ask how Mr. Gladstone 
supposes that the Emperor first became King of the Romans, and 
to remind him of the long line of English Kings who came to their 
crown “as men chose them thereto.” There is however this 
difference between Mr. Gladstone's speech and Mr. Disraeli’s ; both 
the sound and the unsound parts of it are evidently natural, while 
Mr. Disraeli’s is evidently got up. But it is a little disheartening, 
when a question arises which can only be discussed on strictly 
historical ground, to see the foremost men on each side of the 
House of Commons displaying so small an acquaintance with the 
history of their own country and of the world in general as was 
— in the debate on the second reading of the Royal Titles 


LONDON AND THE MANOR OF LYLLESTON. 


hy westward progress of the Gallows, from Smithfield to Pad- 
dington, would enable us, if we could trace it, to solve some 
obscure points in London geography. Until they got as far as 
St. Giles’s Pound, near the junction of Tottenham Court Road with 
Oxford Street, they retained their early title of “The Elms.” 
There were “ Elms” in many places besides London. In some the 
name has lingered on, though its origin is forgotten, and many a 
suburban villa derives, in all probability, its genteel appellation 
from the former presence of a gibbet on the site. It was at the 
Elms in Smithtield that Wallace, Fraser, and Athol suffered. At 
St. Giles’s the Cobham rioters were hanged, in the reign of Henry V. 
But at the execution of Mortimer in 1330 we first find the gallows 
at Tyburn, and henceforth we hear no more of the Elms. They had 
acquireda more enduring title when the popularear connected Tyburn 
with the modes of execution chiefly in vogue. Nor is it surprising 
that when the gallows were removed westward the name moved 
with them: and so we have anew Tyburn, not in the manor of 
Tyburn, but in the manor of Lylleston, and not by the burnside, 
but on the summit of the neighbouring hill. Lylleston, no doubt, 
had little anxiety to be identified with Tyburn, and acquiesced 


silently in the misapplication of the name, withdrawing, for its 
own part, towards the north-west ; so that while, in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, the old original Tyburn became St. Mary- 


lebone, the manor of Lylleston became Lisson Grove, a name now 
only remembered in a com ively remote corner of what w 
But gallows did not rest there. Crossi 
to Edgware,” they migrated again, and this time foun 
for themselves a third Tyburn, in a real ~~ which, rising near 
the church at Paddington, flows south into the Park ; and though 
it is said to have been generally dry, the course of the stream is 


clearly marked by a depression on the Bayswater Road, where the 

cemetery which contains the remains of Laurence Sterne and many 

other great men is concealed behind a kind of o wn vestry. 

This was the last Tyburn, the Tyburn of modern history. Here 

it was that Hogarth’s “Idle Apprentice” met his fate; here 

ninety-nine years ago Dr. Dodd was “— for forging the 

signature of the young Lord Chesterfield. During the last years 

before Tyburn, as a national institution, was abolished, the 

gallows were taken down and set up on each occasion, at a spot 

near the foot of the Edgware Road ; the beams of which the fatal 

triangle was formed being kept between whiles at the “ Carpenters’ 

Arms,” an inn which still remains, though’'sheriffs and juries no 

longer dine there after the executions as in the good days of old. . 
The strangest sight perhaps that the hill ever witnessed was the 

posthumous dishonour done to the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, 

and Bradshaw after the Restoration, of which an eye-witness has: 
left some particulars. Mr. Thomas Smith, who wrote a curious 
little book on the history of Hyde Park, quotes from a manuscript 
diary the information that Cromwell’s cere-cloth was green in 
colour and very fresh. Bradshaw's body had not been embalmed, 
but was simply wrapped in a winding-sheet, and though the nose 
had perished, the writer says, “I knew his face,” going on to 
mention that the fingers and toes were pulled off by the mob and 
handed round, and that he had some of them in his possession. 

“ Treton,” we read, “ hung like a dried rat.” 

It is curious now, when all the natural features of the region 
have been disguised, to see how completely the old names have 
perished also. Few people would think of identifying Tyburn with. 
the districts round Cavendish Square and Portland Place, and 
fewer still would have an idea where to place Lylleston on the 
London map. But, by a curious train of events, Tyburn has become 
a name of historical importance, and Lylleston has so utterly dis- 
appeared that even such a learned man as the late Mr. Lambert 
Larking, in his volume on the Hospitallers, published in 1857 by 
the Camden Society, seems not to have known where it was, and 
puts “ (Littleton ? )” to the word in his index. Yet Lylleston is 
really the site of what most of us know as Tyburn, and Tyburn 
itselt has become St. Marylebone. To distinguish the two manors 
it is necessary to go back to Domesday itself, and to thread a maze 
of subdivisions so complicated that even the painstaking Lysons 
gave up the attempt. Tonem or Lylleston, is the western half of 
the parish of St. Marylebone, and may be roughly described as 
the portion which has Duke Street, Manchester Square, and Baker 
Street on the east, and Edgware Road on the west. In reality its 
eastern frontier was marked by the bourne or brook which has given 
its name, first to Tyburn, and afterwards to St. Mary “ le Borne,” 
and which, rising on the south-western slope of Hampstead Hill, 
runs close by Lord Hertford’s villa in the Regent’s Park, crosses 
the road opposite Sussex Place, and reaches High Street a little 
south of the cemetery. The road from Edgware, on the other 
hand, following, as it did, the direction of the Watling Street, 
is perfectly straight, until it reaches Hyde Park, where its 
further progress towards the Thames is now stopped. Two 
hundred years ago the greater part of the manor was void 
of buildings, and though we have not equal information re- 
garding both the northern and the southern districts into 
which it was early divided, we know something of the 
gradual increase of the buildings. The manor was one of 
those marked in Domesday as “terra in elemosina data,” 
and was in the occupation of one Eideva, who held it of the 
King. It was worth sixty shillings, and was assessed for five 
hides. It would be interesting to know how it came to the 
Hospitallers, and when. But in 1338 it was among the possessions 
of the Priory of St. John at Clerkenwell, and contained, as we read, 
twenty acres of meadow, with a hundred of woed, and was worth 
ten pounds. It was then occupied by “Dominus Willelmus de 
Clyt” for the term of his life, and “unum mesuagium ” is spoken 
of as upon it. So far, it seems to have been undivided. ‘There 
was much wild land. There was some farm land; and the manor- 
house very probably stood where, with a ditierent name, it still 
stands. There is no mention of the gallows, but when we get 
another and later account of the manor, they had evidently been 
long set up in the south-western corner. In 1512 the Prior of the 
Order, “‘ Lord Thomas Docwra,” granted to John Blennerhasset 
and Johan his wife a lease for fifty years of a farm which com- 
prises the whole of what is now the Portman estate. The farm is 
very fully described, and has never since been divided. It is called 
a “ parcel of the manor of Lilestone, in the rage of Middlesex, 
late in the tenure of Thomas Hobson, under the annual rent 
of 8/., payable at their house in Clerkenwell,” and consisted of six 
fields, besides twenty acres of “ Furse Croft ” and two closes called 
“Shepcott Haws,” which may be translated into the bushes by the 
sheepfold. The names of the six fields are the most valuable. From 
them we learn, not only that people were hanged in the neighbour- 
hood, but that they were there hanged in chains, and that, for the 
rest, the district resembled the neighbouring districts of Hyde 
and Marylebone in that it was devoted to field sports. It was 
sometimes said a little later that Henry VIII. could pass from his 
palace at St. James’s to Highgate through hunting grounds; and 
we can well understand it when we that, besides the Great 
Gibbet Field and the Little Gibbet Field, this estate contained a 
place for badger-baiting, the Brock stand, as well as a Hawk Field 
and a Tassel Uroft, where probably falcons were trained. The exact 
situation of each of these divisions cannot now be ascertained. 
The two Gibbet Fields were sae towards the south-western 
corner ; the furzes and haws beyond a depression, almost amount- 
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ing to the dignity of a ravine, which ran east and west a little to 
the northward of what is now Upper Berkeley Street. 


Of Thomas Hobson, the tenant before Blennerhasset, we know 
little, except that he leased much land in this part of London. 
Certain it 1s that the two greatest estates now in the parish, those 
namely of the Duke of Portland and of the Viscount Portman, as 
well as a piece of the Regent’s Park, all belonged to him, and had 
he but foreseen their future importance, we might now have among 
our dukes a name upon which so far little lustre has been shed, 
though it is not wholly unknown to fame. The Cambridge 
carrier of a later generation, the owner of the dog whose pride 
occasioned its violent death, the man who let horses to under- 
graduates, and insisted on their always taking the one which 
had rested longest and stood next the door (whence “ Hob- 
son's choice”), might, if old Thomas Hobson had known 
better, have figured with Seymours and Bentincks among 
our most ancient nobility. But the chance of founding a gE 
family was seized with much greater foresight by the Chief 
Justice, Sir William Portman. He first bought the lease from 
Blennerhasset’s executors, and after the dissolution bought the 
reversion of the freehold. This reversion had been sold or given 
by Philip and Mary to one William Morgan and another, having 
fallen to the Crown on the dissolution; and so when Sir 
William's lease ran out he became the owner, and the two 
hundred and twenty acres, including Great Gibbet Field and Little 
Gibbet Field, became the Portman estate. To trace the further 
descent of the farm would be only tedious; but, in order to under- 
stand the significance of the names which have so completely 
superseded those of the Great Gibbet Field and the rest, we may 
note that the male line of the Portmans failed with the great- 
grandson of Sir William, on which the estate went to William 
Berkeley, whose mother, a Speke, was niece of the last of 
the Portmans. The Berkeleys, however, did not inherit at 
once, as the estate was bequeathed first to one of the Seymours, 
a descendant of the Protector Somerset. Thus we have 
Berkeley Street and Seymour Street, and, from the original 
name of the owner, now assumed by the Berkeleys, we have Port- 
man Square, which was begun about the year 1760. Previously 


“Great Berkeley Street” ran from Manchester Square to the | 


Edgware Road, and the square was not completed for upwards of 
twenty years. Most of the houses have been built eince 
the middle of the last century, and two Adam Streets and two 
Quebee Streets supply us both with the name of the architect 
and an approximate date, though fashion did not incline to the 
new district until the monthly show at “Tyburn” had been 
abolished in 1783. Orchard-Portman and Bryanston in Dorset- 
shire, the country seats of its possessors, give their names 
to various blocks of building, and though the Board of Works 
have “ abolished subsidiary names,” and one of the Adam Streets 
has disappeared, it was easy a few years ago to distinguish the 
boundaries of the estate by the names at the corners. The present 
value of this farm it would be impossible to estimate correctly, but 
it may be worth while to observe that the eight pounds which 
was Hobson's rent for the present Portman estate would, if multi- 
plied by twenty, only bring a sum equal to what is now paid for a 
moderately good house on the same land; and there are probably 
as many as fifteen hundred such houses on the estate. 


The Portman estate, however, forms only a part of the whole 
manor. The house and park about it had a very different history, 
and one by no means so simple as that of the manor farm. ‘The 
—_ were divided and subdivided. A part once marked 

y Lyon Place, a “subsidiary name” in Edgware Road, was 
purchased by Lyon, the founder of Harrow School; but 
the | sae portion of the shrunk manor of Lylleston, then known 
as Lisson Grove, together with the manor-house, was in 1792 
the property of a certain Captain Lloyd of the Guards. He sold 
it in lots, and the number of owners was indefinitely increased, 
though a o- part of the estate, and the manor-house itself, passed 
into the hands of a Mr. Harcourt. He rebuilt the house ina 
handsome style, and it still exists, though its original name is long 
forgotten. ‘The usefulness of Queen Charlotte's Hospital 
might be impaired if it were still called Lylleston Manor House; 
but a future biographer may find it a convenient way of men- 
tioning the birthplace of some one who has risen in the world. 
The park and mansion have thus lost their ancient character; the 
house has become a hospital, and the park a labyrinth of crowded 
and squalid dwellings; while the farm, when it had for centuries 
been identified with all that is disreputable in our annals, and had 
been, so to speak, repudiated by the manor, and forced to change 
its name, has now become the site of a quarter hardly less fashionable 
than the neighbouring Grosvenor district. If the name of Tyburn sur- 
vives at all, it is neither in the original Tyburn, nor even in Lylles- 
ton, the later Tyburn, but in Tyburnia, the more aristocratic part 
of the parish of Paddington. The “ unum messuagium” of 1338 
has been turned into the thousands of houses, the hundreds of streets 
and squares, which reach from Manchester Square to the Edgware 
Road. An iron tablet in the Park railing is all that remains of 
the turnpike. Tyburn Lane has become Park Lane, and Tyburn 

Oxford Street. The modern inquirer will endeavour in vain 
to identify Great Gibbet Field with Portman Square, or Shepcott 
Haws with the site of Quebec Chapel. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


STRANGELY impudent agitation has just been started with 

regard to what is called “ Walt Whitman's Actual American 
Position.” Whitman, it may be explained, is an American writer who 
some years back attracted attention by a volume of so-called poems 
which were chiefly remarkable for their absurd extravagance and 
shameless obscenity, and who has since, we are glad to say, 
been little heard of among decent people. It now appears that, 
although there is a small coterie of persons in this country who are 
not ashamed to confess their liking for Whitman’s nastiness, his 
own countrymen have universally repudiated him. ‘ The real truth,” 
says an American journal, which has taken up the subject appa- 
rently in the interest of Whitman, “is that, with the exception of a 
very few readers, Whitman’s poems in their public reception have 
fallen still-born in thiscountry. They have been met, and are met 
to-day, with the determined denial, disgust, and scorn of orthodox 
American authors, publishers, and editors, and in a pecuniary and 
worldly sense have certainly wrecked the life of their author.” 
“ No established publishing house will publish his books. Most of 
the stores will not even sell them.” “ Repeated attempts to secure a 
small income by writing for the magazines during his illness have 
been utter failures. The Atlantic will not touch him. His offer- 
ings to Scribner are returned with insulting notes; the Galary 
the same. Harper's did print a couple of his pieces two years 
ago, but imperative orders from bead-quarters have stopped 
anything further. All the established American poets studiously 
ignore Whitman.” We are of course sorry that Whitman, or any 
other man, should be in sore distress, but we must say that we are 
very glad indeed to hear that his writings are unsaleable, and that 
no respectable pubiisher or editor in America will give him coun- 
tenance by printing his contributions. This fact, if it is true, shows 
that the moral sense of the American public is, after all, not quite 
so much deadened as some recent events might lead one to imagine. 
If the New York Herald will not have anything to do with 
Walt Whitman, it is a proof that even the Herald draws the 
line somewhere. We can only regret that the same view is 
not taken by all publishers on this side of the ocean, and 
that there is one firm at least in London which is not ashamed to 
advertise a “complete” edition of Whitman's works. We have 
no desire to pry into the details of Whitman’s private life. 
The description which he gives of himself in his writings as 
“disorderly, fleshly, sensual,” and fond of loafing, is not perhaps 
to be taken in a literal sense ; and in any case we have no desire 
to speculate as to how far his private life may have been im- 
prudent or irregular. The important fact is that he has found it 
impossible to get a living by his writings, which are everywhere 
shunned and rejected. Considering the character of these writings, 
this seems to us a very natural and desirable result, and it is diffi- 
cult to understand why people should be expected to buy an 
article which disgusts them. Some of Mr. Whitman's friends 
and admirers in London have, however, worked themselves into a 
state of theatrical indignation with regard to the treatment 
of this great man by his unappreciative and ungrateful country- 
men. Mr. Robert Buchanan, who has made himself the 
mouthpiece of this extraordinary agitation, not only claims for 
Whitman “literary immortality,” but exalts his “ ineffable good- 
ness” and “ beneficence,” and declares, in a passage flavoured with 
a touch of blasphemy which we prefer not to quote, that “ only 
this last consecration of Martyrdom was wanting to complete our 
poet’s apotheosis.” Mr. Buchanan, being himself a poet, naturally 
chafes against the restraints of ordinary prose, and we are treated to 
a wonderful picture, in the highest style of fine language, of a “ golden 
eagle sick to death, worn with age and famine, or with both, passing 
with weary waft of wing from promontory to promontory, from 
peak to peak, pursued by a crowd of prosperous rooks and crows, 
who fall ing back whenever the noble bird turns his in- 
dignant head, and which follow frantically once more, hootin 
behind him, whenever he ascends again on his way.” This is 
very fine no doubt in its way, but it may be thought to be hardly 
a fair description of the case of a dirty bird which is shunned on 
account of its unclean habits. Mr. Buchanan also breaks out into 
furious vituperation against all American publishers and men of 
letters, whom he abuses in the most vulgar terms; and warns the 
American nation collectively that its “honour will be tarnished 
eternally by the murder of its only remaining prophet.” Mr. 
Buchanan concludes by what is really an insulting appeal to his 
own countrymen, as “loving and revering ” this apostle of beastli- 
ness, to give him “a substantial proof of the honour in which he 
is held here in the heart of England.” 

‘rom the height of this rhapsodical outburst it is a sad descent 
to the prosaic facts of the case. It is of course open to any one 
who admires, or is simply sorry for, Whitman to subscribe for his 
support; but it is difficult to understand why those who dislike his 
flagrant indecencies should be denounced because they do not feel 
inclined to give him any encouragement. Mr. Buchanan himself, 
though he does not scruple to rank Whitman with the Saviour, and 
declares that his teaching is “as Heavenly manna,” thinks it ne- 
cessary to “disclaim entire sympathy with Whitman’s materialistic 
idealism, which seems to go too far in the direction of illuminating 
the execrable.” Mr. Buchanan does not explain exactly what he 
means by “execrable,” but in any sense oak an admission goes far 
to justify the distrust and loathing with which Whitman is regarded 
both here and in America. Mr. Buchanan holds that “these great 
— in poetry” are “destined to exercise an extraordinary 

uence on the future of religion as well as poetry,” and this, he 
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“no one who has read his works will deny.” Public opinion, 
however, both here and in America, has expressed itself very 
decisively as to these great experiments; and there is very little 
chance of Mr. Buchanan or any of his associates bringing the world 
round toa different view. It is no doubt true that there are many 
who have never read Whitman’s so-called poetry all through, 

+ enough is known to show that it is an attempt to make 
animal brutality and indecency pass for poetry. No doubt the 
present effort to revive curiosity on the subject will be a useful 
advertisement to any bookseller who happens to have a stock 
of Whitman’s garbage on hand. It must be remembered, 
however, that his earlier works have been before the public for 
some twenty years, and that during the whole of that time the 
opinion originally formed of them has been steadily sustained, and, 
if possible, intensified ; and there is, we imagine, very little danger 
of this judgment being now reversed by oageng | puffery and 
agitation, even when such great authorities as Mr. Buchanan 
supposes himself to be take up the matter. There are, no doubt, 

uestions both of art and philosophy on which public opinion at 
times goes astray; but in the present instance the elementary 
instincts of ind are sufficient to settle the question. There 
would indeed need to be a very remarkable change both in the 
moral and intellectual constitution of educated people before such 
writings as those of Whitman could be accepted as, in any sense, 
honest literature. 

When Mr. Buchanan screeches about “ literary outlawry,” “ mur- 
der,” and “ official persecution,” he is obviously only talking nonsense. 
We have no desire to say anything in disparagement of American 
publishers, but they are no doubt not absolutely exempt from the 
weaknesses of other tradesmen; and we suspect that, if there 
really were a market anywhere for Whitman's wares, he would 
have no difficulty in finding some one to retailthem for him. It is 
reasonable toassume that American publishers and editors know their 
own business,and that they have sufficient reasons for having nothing 
todowith Mr. Whitman. He has chosen to identify himself with un- 
savoury things, and whatever he might now-write, his name would 
be a taint to any respectable — The fact is that it was only 
the indecent exposure which Whitman made of himself in the 
first instance that attracted passing attention to him as a sort of 
psychological monstrosity. Apart from his scandalous eccentrici- 
ties, his writings are poor stuff, and the affectation of deep philo- 
sophy is easily seen through. The assumption that a man who 
sets himself to outrage ate decency should be gratefully sup- 

by public charity is certainly a very curious one. Mr. 
uchanan asserts that his idol has many worshippers in this 
country, but we venture to say that this is a part of fis delusion ; 
and we may add that those who are so unfortunate in their tastes 
as to belong to this sect would perhaps act prudently for themselves 
in not proclaiming it too loudly. ‘Ihe conclusion would seem to 
be that the “ illumination of the execrable” is not a remunerative 
business; and so far the lesson is a useful one, and may be taken to 
heart by any other writers who have a weakness that way. There 
is also, however, a general principle underlying Mr. Buchanan’s 
letter which deserves notice. He appears to imagine that society 
is bound, as a matter of course, to contribute to the maintenance 
of any one who chooses to set up as a man of genius. The 
genius may be less apparent than some other characteristics, but 
society is bound all the same to accept implicitly the claimant's 
own assurance, and that of a few sympathetic triends, that he is a 
ius, and to provide for him accordingly. This, we fancy, is a 
vourite idea with a certain class of poets, who have usually 
reasons of their own for holding that their incomes ought not to 
be dependent merely on the popularity of their works and the 
respect in which they are held by those who know them. Instances 
can no doubt be mentioned of great poets who were not sufficiently 
appreciated while alive ; but, on the other hand, it would be rather 
hazardous to undertake to provide for every one who, believing 
himself to be a poet, could not get a living by his works. We 
should then have a tine flock of hard-up “ golden eagles” eager to 
take advantage of public charity. If the appeal on behalf of 
‘Whitman were based simply on his age and indigence, we should 
not think ourselves bound to say anything against it. But the 
lan proposed is to help him to circulate his writings, and thus 
implies approval of them. It is satisfactory to believe that 
agitation for such a purpose is likely to prove as futile as it is 
aadacious, 


MONTALEMBERT’S LAST WORDS. 


Ou readers may recollect that we referred some weeks ago to 
a violent attack made in the Ultramontane newspapers, both 
English and foreign, on Dr. Déllinger and Mr. Gladstone, for an 
alleged breach of honour and good fait. They were charged with 
ublishing private papers of the late Count de Montalembert, which 
—— to have fallen into their hands, in defiance of the wishes, 
even the urgent request, of his natural representatives, and to 

the injury of his reputation. “ Indecent,” “ insulting,” “ scanda- 
lous,” “blackening character,” were among the polite epithets 
lavished on the “ distinguished ” culprits. We were able to state 
at the time that Mr. Gladstone had nothing whatever to do with 
the matter, and we ventured to surmise with tolerable contidence 
that, if Dr. Déllinger was really concerned in it, he had good rea- 
sons for acting as he did, and had violated no contidence. The 
mystery is cleared up now, and it turns out as we suspected 
—first, that Dr. Déllincer had 4s little to do with the publi- 


cation as Mr. Gladstone, and, secondly, that it took place in ac- 
cordance with the express directions of the illustrious author himself. 
The famous paper—tor such it has now become—L' Espagne et la 
Liberté is now in course of publication in the Bibliotheque Universelle 
et Revue Suisse, and the editor prefixes to the first part of it, in the 
number for January, an explanatory notice. When the article was 
refused admission into the Correspondant, Montalembert sent copies 
of it to several friends, among whom was Father Hyacinthe, and 
a letter addressed to him on January 17, 1869, expressly authorized 
its publication after his death. This authorization was never 
revoked, although the two friends were in constant and affectionate 
intercourse to the last. Father Hyacinthe accordingly wrote after 
Montalembert’s death to his family and executors to ascertain their 
intentions about the paper, and they replied that it would ar 
in one of the volumes of his posthumous works. He therefore took no 
further steps himself, but after waiting five years he has mage 
judged it quite time to carry out Moatalembert’s directions, whic 
it had become pretty clear would otherwise remain a dead letter. 
This article is, as the editor remarks, “in some sort his political, 
literary, and religious testament.” And we may add for ourselves 
that it acquires a still further interest from its direct bearing on 
the present circumstances of Spain. Only the other day the 7tmes 
uoted from the Voce della Verita an article on the collapse of the 
Jarlist insurrection, embodying, in language sufficiently un- 
equivocal, the very principles which it was Montalembert’s aim to 
combat and denounce in these, his almost dying words. It s 
of the suppression of “ Christian principles identified in Carlism,” of 
the Alfonsists as monarchical traitors, “ opposing a bastard Chris- 
tianity to Catholicism,” and of the failure of “the two Christian 
Monarchies” (of Henry V. and Charles VII.) in France and Spain. 
We give one short extract :— 

In Spain, who believes in pacification after the defeat of Charles VII. ? 
The religious act which the Madrid diplomatists celebrated in Rome on 
Sunday last in the church of Santa Maria di Monserrato, instead of a Te 
Deum, should have been a Miserere. The great misfortunes of poor Spain 
commence now. 

What Montalembert thought of the position of Don Carlos and 
Isabella will appear presently. But he takes a more comprehensive 
view of Spanish affairs, and traces the evils under which the 
country is now suffering to causes long anterior to any modern 
quarrel of rival claimants for the throne. 

' We are bidden at the beginning to contemplate the “ grand and 
prodigious spectacle and lesson” of what was once the first nation 
in the Christian world, now enervated, debased, poisoned, dis- 
honoured by a long course of spiritual and tem despotism— 
the absolute monarchy and the Inquisition. The writer recalls 
with enthusiasm the “ rude and robust adolescence ” of its heroic age, 
which four centuries of despotism have destroyed. For up to the 
end of the fourteenth century the power of the Inquisition was 
hardly felt, and Jews and Moors were left in peace. The eight 
marvellous centuries which went before, whatever their occasional 
faults of pride and cruelty, present a noble spectacle on the whole, 
in marked contrast to the subsequent period ; “ jamais l’ombre du 
valet ni du courtisan. Toute bassesse y est inconnue, impossible.” 
“Spain up to the nineteenth century was a confederacy of repub- 
lics, rather municipal than feudal, of which the Kings were but 
the presidents, each having its own laws, usages, rights, spirit, and 
distinct individual life. ‘Lhere was lite and independence every- 
where.” It was the prototype of that English Constitution which 
Montalembert so ardently admired :— 

Strange and wholly forgotten as it is, and though it seems almost in- 
credible, it cannot be denied that the Spanish preceded by a century the 
English themselves in the understanding, acquisition, and practice of all 
public and civil liberties. A parliamentary royalty, restrained and con- 
trolled, that is, by the national assemblies, when already lost in France and 
scarcely sketched out in England, was universally recognized in Spain, 
when the Black Prince came to fight with our Duguesclin. The English 
historians, with Robertson at their head, are the first to avow it. 

But on this glorious past there supervened the most lamentable 
transformation the world has ever witnessed. “And for what 
cause? The abdication of an entire people in favour of its masters, 
and the too intimate union of the altar and the throne.” It was 
when the monarchy absorbed all power, with the aid of the Inqui- 
sition, and the victorious Church abused its victory by proscribing 
first Jews, then Moors, then Protestants, then all discussion, 
research, or liberty, that all was lost. The once noble nation 
degenerated into a race of persecutors and slaves. Without at 
all adopting the modern dream of an absolute separation of 
Church and State, the author thinks even that a thousandfolt 
preferable to the absorption of either power by the other, and their 
mutual identification and “ exploitation.” But for more than three 
centuries the Inquisition, “created for the service of God and 
their Highnesses,” as the first Grand Inquisitor said in 1484, 
was the scourge of Spain and the horror of the Christian 
world, an irresponsible secret police, superseding even episcopal 
authority. Outholics indeed have abundant reason to curse 
its memory, but not—the author thinks—contemporary demo- 
crats, whose cause it has served, and whom it has supplied 
with a precedent; the Inquisition was the model of our 
modern terrorists. This monstrous institution became the vampire 
which at last swallowed up all society, and never ceased to act 
till it had lett nothing to destroy. The period of despotism 

with Charles V., “ who enthroned Cesarism in the freest of all 
countries, and infected the whole of Europe.” And to this evil 
father succeeded a yet more evil son, Philip II., who consum- 
mated his work. “The soul of Spain was petrified in his bloody 
hands ; henceforth it only survived in # state of intermittent 
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sleep, broken by autos-da-fé.” And the condition of its subject 
States was, if possible, worse. We may take as an example 
Guzman, Viceroy of Naples from 1637 to 1644, who boasted that 
he had not left four families in a condition to make a 
ood meal. The destruction of all intellectual life naturally 
ollowed the destruction of all public and civil life. “ Igno- 
rance and stupidity became the one way of salvation.” Mate- 
rial decadence followed on moral; the country became de- 
ulated and sterile, and at last, “army, marine, commerce, 
industry, agriculture, population, science, literature, arts, influence, 
all disappeared together.” There is not such another example of 
national ruin in history. From the sixteenth century Spain has 
had no great statesman, general, or prince; in the eighteenth she 
had not even an artist or author worth naming, while France, 
England, and Germany were in the zenith of their glory. The 
Marquis of Argenson, Foreign Minister of Louis XV., after ex- 
amining the condition of Spain, speaks of a “ corrupt Court, courtier 
ministers, greedy women, mardires et intrigantes”; of a cruel 
and superstitious piety, whole provinces without inhabitants, and 
winds up his description, “ Un roi espagnol n'est que le chef d'un 
serail dévot.” At last came Napoleon and Murat, and the Inqui- 
sition terminated its shameful and hideous career by wallowing 
in the dust at their feet; it published an edict, the day after 
the rising of Madrid and the atrocious massacre of innocents, 
covering the French with eulogies, and stigmatizing its country- 
men as “ seditious, treacherous, and rebellious.” 

And here Montalembert pauses in his gloomy retrospect to 
inquire what are the hopes of a recovery of Spain. Every one ac- 
knowledges the fine qualities of the people, misgoverned and 
corrupted as they have been. They are good, courteous, affable, 
hospitable, full of natural grace and dignity, sober, frugal, and 
high-spirited ; and the poison of tyranny has not here, as in the 
East, tainted the sources of life. He therefore hopes for their 
recovery, “ with the fervour of Christian charity and liberal 
fraternity,” but does not venture to predict it. There is indeed no 
incompatibility between the masculine and free spirit of the people 
and their religious faith, which has, in truth, imparted to it a 
fresh energy and ardour; the fault lay in the too close alliance 
between the Church and the absolute monarchy. As to the 

uarrel between the rival dynasties, the fact happens to be that 

sabella represents the ancient Spanish right, and Don Carlos a 
novel right, the sole creation of monarchical omnipotence ; though, 
by a strange caprice of destiny, she has been taken to represent 
modern ideas, and Don Carlos all the superannuated and retrograde 
interests and sympathies of absolutism, and he has accordingly had 
the support of the partisans of spiritual and temporal despotism all 
over Europe. The Salic law is no part of the genuine monarchical 
traditions of Spain, as it was in France, but was introduced by a 
mere arbitrary and autocratic act of Philip V., in contravention 
of those traditions, and consequently on true Legitimist principles 
Isabella has a better claim than Don Carlos. Not that her 
fall had anything to do with these considerations one way or the 
other. She lost her crown because her conduct had produced a moral 
revolution in the heart of her people, but there wasas little to admire 
or respect in her enemies as in her supporters. It was a mistake, 
the author thinks—and he did not live to see it remedied—in 
sacrificing her to proscribe her whole family. We may presume 
therefore that, were he still among us, his sympathies would be 
with Alfonso, 

It is however chiefly in the interests of religion that Monta- 
lembert took up his pen, and not to advocate the claims of this 
or that particular dynasty, and he accordingly animadverts with 
a very just severity on the Ultramontane view of the situation, 
which, as we have already seen, is especially enamoured of what 
he has shown to be the fatal vices of the political and eccle- 
siastical government of Spain. It is rather amusing, however, to 
find the Catholique de Bruxelles of September 26, 1868, applying 
to Isabella’s sovereignty the very term applied by the Voce della 
Verita in March 1876 to Don Carlos, who had not then come into 
the field. “Si Isabella succombait, !Espagne serait perdue pour 
le Catholicisme, perdue pour la cause de lordre en Lurope, et le 
dernier gouvernement Chrétien aurait disparu du vieux monde.” As 
though, remarks the author, Belgium was not a Christian 
Government, or England, “ where for thirty years has reigned 
a@ woman who wears the most glorious (vesplendissante) 
crown of the modern world, without a breath of calumny 
having ever tarnished her fair fame”; and then follows a long 
and eloquent passage contrasting the reigns of Victoria and Isa- 
bella. " Montalembert sees nothing to find fault with in the pro- 
gramme of the revolutionary Junta of Madrid in October 1868, 
though it includes “liberty of worship,” which the Ultramontanes 
indignantly denounce as incompatible with Catholicism, bidding 
Spain choose between the two, for both together she cannot keep. 
“And pray, why not? O great and little prophets!” asks their 
critic; and he challenges them to name a single country in the 
world where liberty of worship has injured Catholicism, unless it 
be Italy, where the question is complicated by other and excep- 
tional considerations. On the contrary, speaking as a politician and 
a practical man, he feels sure that it has gained immensely by this 
liberty in France, Belgium, Holland, England, Ireland, Germany, 
and Switzerland ; and he denies that this liberty is an invention of 
Protestantism ; “ it is the instinctive outgrowth of the modern spirit 
and the needs of modern society.” Here we may observe in passing 
that Montalembert is unquestionably correct as a matter of history. 
The Reformers of the sixteenth century, one and all, as we have 
more than once had occasion te show, proclaimed the principle of in- 


tolerance in the most ones terms, and acted upon it whenever 
they had the power. Montalembert, by the way, quotes with 
warm approval what was, when he wrote, a recent observation 
of our own (Saturday Review, Oct. 17, 1868), that “ Sweden 
is now left alone in her glory as the one persecuting country in 
Europe.” Liberty of worship, he says, is like the printing press ; 
“ it may be used for good or evil, but one cannot part with it.” 
Catholics may detest and abuse it, if they choose, instead of taking 
advantage of it, but they will be obliged to rest content with “a 
Platonic enmity.” That liberty of all kinds may be grossly abused 


is not at all denied, and there is a severe and powerful criticism, 


not without a good deal of justice, on the illiberality of Liberals, 
specially as exemplified not in the professions but the practice of 
the Spanish Government in 1868. We have no room, however, 
for any further extracts. Our main object has been to give our 
readers some notion of the contents of these remarkable papers, 
which they will find well worth perusing in their entirety. We 
may perhaps have occasion to return to them hereafter when the 
series is complete. - 


SERVANTS. 
HE letter to the Daily Telegraph in which Mr. Charles 


Reade, with his eceustomed mingling of force and extrava- 
gance, lately proposed a simple remedy for an evil state of things 
which has long existed, has, as might be expected, produced in- 
numerable replies. Mr. Reade, referring to the death of a semp- 
stress by starvation, headed his letter with the striking phrase 
“ Starvation Refusing Plenty,” and said that he had observed the 
world to be full of “ live counterparts” who could never find each 
other out, in spite of the advertisement sheet, which he regards as 
“ an incalculable boon to mankind.” This institution, accordi 
to him, has done much to bring together “ counterpart individuals,” 
but has failed to bring together two counterpart classes consisting 
of, “say, two thousand honest, virtuous, industrious young 
women, working hard and half starved,’ and “at least twenty 
thousand other women holding out plenty in both hands, and that 
plenty rejected with scorn by young women of very little merit,” 
or accepted only under certain vexatious conditions. This state- 
ment seems a little obscure, but Mr. Reade went on to “ speak more 
plainly,” and to assert what is undoubtedly true, that it becomes 
more and more diflicult as time goes on to obtain good servants, 
and that masters and mistresses are very often the victims of 
oppression, There is nothing new in this; but since the days of 
Mr, Leech’s “ Servantgalism ” pictures the matter has fallen more 
or less out of notice. And there is of course another side to the 
question which Mr. Leech’s keen and just observation did not pass 
over. All of us know a household or two where the inattention 
and insolence of servants are clearly enough marked, where an 
autocratic power is wielded by a butler to whose whims habit 
induces the whole house to submit, or isdivided between him and 
a long-established upper housemaid who is at no pains to conceal 
her resentment at the trouble given by the presence of visitors. In 
such houses the mere inquiry whether the master or mistress is 
at home is regarded as an insult, and you are made to feel that 
you experience a signal mark of condescension in receiving an 
answer to it. Other servants of this class, which may be regarded 
as the worst, may be seen any evening pushing aud scrambling, 
regardless of anything but their own convenience, to call up 
carriages at the end of a play. For the unmannerly behaviour 
which characterizes this class of servants there are invariably faults 
on both sides to account. Want of consideration leads their 
employers to regard servants as necessary adjuncts of human life, 
but as having no part of their own in it, and natural self-assertion 
leads the servants to draw attention to their existence by making 
things as unpleasant as they can to their employers and their 
employers’ guests. Thus the relations of master and servant 
develop into an endurance, on the one side, which is patient from 
mere laziness of all kinds of discomfort, and an ever-growing 
tyranny on the other. 

It is not of this kind of service that Mr. Reade’s letter treated, 
but it will, we think, be found that the same selfishness among 
employers which fosters the conduct we have spoken of in the 
better-paid class of servants operates as a reason against “ half- 
starved sempstresses” entering a service which, according to Mr. 
Reade, offers every comfort of life in return for very moderate 
exertions. It is to be feared, however, that he has represented the 
conditions of service rather as they ought to be than as they are. 
“Tt is true,” he says, “ that a female servant cannot run into the 
street whenever she likes. But she sometimes goes on errands, 
and takes her time. She slips out eternally, and gets out one 
evening, at least, every week. ... She comes out of a single 
room, where she pigs with her relations, and she receives as remu~ 
neration for her services a nice clean room all to herself.” The 
letter went on to state, what seems to us fair enough, that there is 
no reason why servants’ wages should be raised in proportion to 
mechanics’, as in the latter case the price of provisions has to 
be considered, while in the former it has not; and it con- 
cluded by saying that the pay of a housemaid in kind and 
money amounts to about 7o/. a year. ‘There may, no doubt, 
be housemaids’ places corresponding to the attractive descrip- 
tion which Mr. de has given, but it is doubtful whether a 
girl who came, as he delicately puts it, from “ pigging with her 
relations,” would be capable of filling them. A number of indig- 
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nant denials that this state of things prevails in the houses whence | 


servants come has naturally enough sent to the paper where 
Mr. Reade’s letter appeared, and there have been as many denials 
that either the accommodation or the liberty given to servants in 
most houses is as desirable as his statements would make it appear. 
Again, in the slight glance which he has given to the question of 
character, he has, we must think, greatly exaggerated the ease 
with which — can be obtained. Three thousand houses, 
according to his letter, are open to a young woman “ who can prove 
not a thief.” His would seem to that 
three thousand masters or mistresses have grown so tired of the 
difficulty of finding good servants that they are ready to take any girl 
who can prove that she is honest, no matter how little she may 
know of the duties to be expected from her. We doubt, however, 
whether the difficulties are sogreatas to have led to this result. In the 
ideal household of Mr. Reade’s letter it is likely that people would be 
extremely careful in ascertaining the capabilities of any servant they 
engaged ; and honesty does not necessarily imply an acquaintance 
with housemaid’s work, or even the power of acquiring it. Where 
servants are well treated, it is presumable that their work is well 
done, and, however anxious the mistress of a house may be to 
relieve the distress of an honest sempstress, she may find it im- 
possible to spend time in teaching her a new calling. There are, 
unfortunately, many people among the class that employs well- 

id servants who are, from a variety of causes, extremely careless 
in giving characters to servants who are leaving them; and ex- 
perience of this has rendered others proportionately careful in 
inquiring about the character of servants who apply for places. 

en a — of all desirable accomplishments is only ac- 
cepted with searching scrutiny, it is not likely that a girl who 
can prove nothing in her favour beyond honesty will be received 
with acclamation. Besides this, it might not be the easiest thing 
in the world for a sempstress, however admirable her character, 
to ure a testimony which should ensure her being accepted as 
an honest servant. 

It seems to us that Mr. Reade, in handling his “ counterparts,” 
has mixed up two classes. There is a class of people, no 
doubt, who want servants and who will not be too strict as to the 
characters of those whom they engage; but it is not among them 
that servants will find the comforts which Mr. Reade imagines to 
be held out in every direction. The places which can be obtained 
with comparative ease are not attractive enough to make the whole- 
sale conversion of sempstresses into housemaids which he proposes 
atall probable. They are places filled by the drudges whom many 
men who have lived in lodgings, especially at a University, where 
this unhappy kind abounds, must have noticed and pitied. ‘The 
girl who fills such a place as this is emphatically a maid-of-all- 
work. Employed by tradespeople whose stock of courtesy is entirely 
reserved for their customers, she is expected, besides doing nearly 
all the work of the house, to be ready at all times to attend both 
to her master and mistress and to their lodgers. Her temper is 
tried in every way from morning till night; if she succeeds in 
getting through her duties well and cheerfully under great ditiicul- 
ties, she gets no sort of humane recognition for her services from 
her employers ; and ifa lodger rashly addresses a kindly word to 
her, she will probably be accused of shameful conduct in “ carrying 
on” with him. If she is so ill advised as to fall ill, the reproaches 
addressed to her for her uselessness and the trouble she gives will 
make her quickly repent. It is small wonder that many servants 
of this class should be hopeless slatterns, and no wonder at all that 
the two thousand honest, virtuous, industrious young women of 
Mr. Reade’s letter should not be anxious to fill their places. On 
the other hand, we need not be surprised if the “ twenty thousand 
other women holding out plenty in both hands” are not all of 
them ready to take entirely untrained servauts into their houses. 

A good instance of what is not unfrequently thought and ex- 

ted of servants has been given by a writer who, answering Mr. 

e’s letter, quoted this praise of a servant, presumably of all- 
work, by a mistress:—“ She has been with me nearly a month, 
and I never saw her equal for work. She never sits down 
except to her meals, and the day we washed she didn't have 
a thing but a glass of beer.” The same writer explained 
that she had never had any difficulty in getting good servants, 
and, according to the account given of her household, this 
can be easily understood. She suggests, among other things, 
that a servant is driven into temptation when she is made 
“to walk about the streets, or sit in a public-house if she is 
too tired to walk with her sweetheart,” because young men are on 
no pretence allowed in the house. Her letter, which seems to us 
more to the point than anything else which has appeared on the 
subject, ends by saying, “ Let mistresses try kindness and friendly 
sympathy. I have done so, and found it auswer.” There is much 
truth in this, if it does not go quite to the root of the matter. 
We are not prepared to ag that the spirit of absurd conceit and 
encroachment which Mr. Leech ridiculed in his pictures of 
“ Servantgalism” exists now as much as it did then. ‘There is, 
indeed, an undue tendency to self-glorification among all who sell 
their manual labour. ut in the case of servants we are dis- 
[eee to believe that this is frequently fostered by the want of 
umanity of which we have spoken, and that in a house where 
“kindness and friendly sympathy” (which of course should not 
degenerate into spoiling) are exercised towards servants there will 
not be any great difliculty in filling vacant places; though there 
may be very great ditticulty indeed in preventing vacancies from 
eS than could be wisked. In fact, it is really less dificult 
no vs to get good servants than to keep them. ‘wo or three 


years of a good place are usually as much as the capricious restless- 
ness of the modern domestic can bear; aud the mistress is ex- 
ceptionally fortunate whose “ kindness and triendJy sympathy” have 
succeeded in producing an attachment that will be proof against 
the inveterate love of change for the sake of change. 


HELIGOLAND. 


O* Tuesday evening the House of Lords had a debate on 
India, the greatest, while on Monday evening it had turned 
its attention to Heligoland, the smallest, possession of the. British 
Crown. As the number of persons who know where Heligoland 
is may perhaps be limited, we will mention that it is an island, or 
rather group of islands, in the German Ocean, twenty-five miles 
from the mouths of the Elbe, Weser, and Eider. The main island 
is divided into the cliff and the low land. The cliff is a rock 
rising to an elevation of 90 to 170 feet above the level of the sea. 
The summit is a tolerably level plain, about 4,200 paces in cir- 
cumference. ‘The lowland adjoining has two good harbours. The 
circumference of the whole island does not exceed three miles. 
In former ages it was of much greater extent. It has been during 
many centuries much consumed by the waves, and lately it 
has been eaten up by rabbits. lt was anciently the resi- 
dence of a chief of the Sicambri, and the seat of worship 
of a Saxon deity. When the English took possession of it 
in 1807, during the war with Denmark, it became the depdt for 
goods which were smuggled into Continental ports; the low 
land, which had been an uninhabited down, was covered with 
warehouses ; and the population of the island increased to 4,000, 
More recently it has been a favourite site for gambling-tables, 
where perhaps the worship of the Saxon deity was continued. On 
the conclusion ef peace in 1814 the English retained possession of 
the island, probably for the sake of its double harbour, and for the 
advantage which it offers for defence in having two wells of good 
water. The English erected batteries and a lighthouse. ‘They 
placed there a governor and a garrison, but levied no taxes, and 
did not interfere with the internal government. It is of course 
under the superintendence of the Colonial Office, and Lord Car- 
narvon, who is indefatigable in the business of making things 
pleasant all round with colonists, has not neglected to propitiate 
the descendants of the Sicambri. 

We are indebted to Lord Rosebery for calling our attention to 
this interesting colony by moving for papers relating to Heligoland. 
It has been said that by the capitulation of 1807 the ancient rightsand 
liberties ‘of the inhabitants were secured to them, and Lord Kose- 
bery desires to ascertain what those ancient rights and liberties 
precisely were. It is believed, however, that every householder 
was entitled to be summoned to a council before any taxation 
could be imposed on him. Things remained almost unchanged 
until 1864, when Heligoland, like larger colonies, behoved to have 
a Constitution. By an Order in Council of that year a Legislative 
Council was created. It consisted of twelve persons summoned by 
Royal Warrant; and when questions of taxation were involved, 
twelve burghers were to be added to the Council by election. 
By this time, probably, some zealot desires to introduce representa- 
tive government into the island, and we are quite prepared to hear 
that the recent plague of rabbits is ascribed to the want of 
Pariiamentary institutions. It appears that in 1866 the Governor 
reported that the Constitution was working admirably, and two 
years afterwards it was abolished. If it be true that, while the 
inhabitants had not paid the taxes imposed on them, the public 
debt which had amounted to 750/. was reduced to 600/., we can 
only say that charity should begin at home, and we should like to 
have such a beautiful Constitution among ourselves. We decline 
to adopt the suggestion which may possibly be offered that the 
debt was reduced out of the protits of the gambling-table. The 
Duke of Buckingham, when he was Colonial Secretary, is said to 
have gone in uniform in a man-of-war to Heligoland, and taken 
away its bauble of a Constitution. The German newspapers, 
which naturally take a lively interest in the descendants o/ 
the Sicambri, have lately called attention to this alleged grievance, 
aud they complain that, whereas we are always preachiay 
liberty to other Governments, we have summarily abolished 
the Constitution of one of our own dependencies. Lord Carnarvon, 
in answer to Lord Rosebery, remarked that the Heligolanders are 
a sensitive race, as indeed are most of the races with which he is 
brought into official contact, and he feared that the production of 
the capitulation of 1807 would wound the susceptibilities of the 
dependency. Considering that this capitulation is, as he says, au 
historic document, and that its contents must be perfectly well 
known to those who were aifected by it, Lord Carnarvon’s anxiety 
is perhaps excessive. It may be remembered that Napoleon had 
by the ’eace of Tilsit converted Russia from a dangerous enemy 
into a subservient friend. Our Government apprehended that he 
and the Emperor Alexander would employ the Vanish fleet againsi 
us, and so we determined to seize it ourselves. Whatever may be 
thought of the justice of this resolution, there can be no question 
of the vigour with which it was executed. A fleet and army was 
immediately despatched; and, whereas the battle of Friedland 
was fought on the 14th June and the Peace of Tilsit con- 
cluded on goth July, the surrender of the Danish teet 
was exacted on the 7th September. As a branch of these 
operations, a smal! squadron was sent to Heligoland, and while 
our admiral was preparing to storm the place with his marines 
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and seamen, a fing of truce arrived, and next day was signed the 
capitulation which Lord Rosebery now wishes to have produced. 
Thus the island, which was much wanted as a refuge for our 
cruisers in these dangerous waters, became a ion of the 
British Crown, and our traders, we may be sure, promptly utilized 
its commercial capabilities. The hope which we had founded on 
the stubborn courage of the Russian armies was dissipated as soon 
as Napoleon’s military genius had full scope. But not even by his 
splendid victory at Friedland, nor by the confederacy which 
followed it, could he abate the pertinacity of our resistance. 
Whatever came of our allies we were never disappointed in our- 
selves, and it may be doubted whether the vigilance of our cruisers 
or the activity of our smugglers caused ter irritation to our 
enemy. It would have been better if we had not imitated the petty 
spite he showed. When we employed our naval power in cutting 
off supplies of drugs from Napoleon's confederates, Sydney Smith 
ridiculed our great scheme for closing, as he said, the ports and the 
bowels of Northern Europe. 

It was against an earlier confederacy of the same kind that 
Nelson battled in 1801. Twice within seven years Copenhagen 
heard the thunder of our guns, and the capitulation of Heligoland 
commemorates our second attack on the nation with which we have 
now so close a tie. Yet Nelson wrote that the Danes were the 
brothers, and should never be the enemies, of the English. They 
might, however, be pardoned in those days for thinking that we 

a way of decailiing our love. If, as is likely, the Heligo- 
landers have now German sympathies, they may not feel any par- 
ticular irritation at looking tak os our attacks on Denmark, and 
at any rate they know their own history. Lord Carnarvon tells 
us that the capitulation did not confirm ancient rights and 
liberties. The island is now, he says, in a state of contentment 
and satisfaction, and he implies that it does not regret the 
Constitution of 1864. If its people are happier than they 
were when they could pay off debt without collecting taxes, the 
Colonial Office has something to be proud of. ‘They may be 

rosperous ; but if they are contented they deserve to be described, 
in the indignant language of agitation, as wretches whom no sense 
of wrongs can rouse to vengeance. Their community is probably 
about as big as one of those “ populous places * which lately ex- 
ercised the sagacity of magistrates at Quarter Sessions. The Colo- 
nial Secretary, correcting Lord Rosebery, stated that we supplied 

Heligoland with a Constitution soon after it came into our 
session. It had a Legislative Council consisting of six nominated 
members, with whom six others were to be associated under certain 
circumstances. The connexion between the island and Denmark 
in those days was much closer than it afterwards became, 
and we regret to learn that, as a result of or contem- 
poraneously with this Danish connexion, it was impossible to 
recover debts or to enforce legal processes in the island, 
gambling tables were set up, and, as Lord Carnarvon deli- 
cately puts it, “ great difficulties arose” as to wrecking and salvage 
cases. The descendants of the Sicambri seem to have thought 
that of all slaves the most base is he that pays, and it may be 
plausibly conjectured that the Saxon deity who was worshipped 
on the island was identical with Mercury. The Constitution of 
1864 is described as “a change in the direction of local self- 
government,” and it may be admitted that the islanders of that 
day did need an increase of self-government, but in a moral, not 
political, sense. An extension of the franchise was granted, and 
there are enthusiasts capable of believing that universal suffrage 
would cure a propensity to wrecking and gambling, and promote 
a law-abiding and debt-paying frame of mind. However, that ex- 
periment failed, as experiments have failed in larger colonies, and 
then the Duke of Buckingham went to the island, as above ¢de- 
scribed, and abolished its Constitution with the happiest possible 
results. Another speaker, being free from official regard tor sus- 
ceptible Sicambri, remarked that at that time it was 
impossible to serve a writ, and that Heligoland wanted 
not so much a Constitution as a constable. In fact, 
it was a sort of Whitefriars with sea air; and even Lord 
Carnarvon seems to admit that an Inglish otticer called Receiver 
of Wrecks was quite as important in the new system as the 
Lieutenaut-Governor or his Council. So far as could be possible 
under the authority of the British Crown, this island seems to 
have approximated to the condition ascribed by a witness in the 
case of the Lennie mutineers to (we think) Isle de Rhé. “I told 
them it was a Republic, and there were no police, and they had 
better go ashore.” Self-government, in the sense of keeping your 
hands from picking and stealing, was obviously the want of the 
islanders, nt they have now acquired it. Lord Carnarvon does 
not directly question the assertion that this island was a Paradise 
under the lamented Constitution of 1864; but he rather seems to 
suggest that it was something else, and he positively states that 
the public debt has been further reduced since the advent of the 
Wreck Receiver. In fact, there has been rather less liberty and 
rather more law. The debt of Heligoland does not, so far as we 
know, figure prominently in the transactions of the Stock Exchange, 
and the possessor of a few hundred pounds might probably con- 
stitute himself sole creditor of this dependency of the British 
Crown. Lord Carnarvon omits to notice the alarming prevalence 
of rabbits, and we fear that a Colonial Secretary in uniform on 
a man-of-war would produce small impression on them. 

But we could at all events turn out a few foxes on the island. 


THE COASTGUARDSMAN, PAST AND PRESENT. 


MONG the most agreeable objects that enliven the shores of 
our island are the groups of cottages occupied by the coast- 
guard. Picturesque one can scarcely call them, for the architec- 
ture is simple to baldness, and suggestive of Government contracts 
kept down by close competition; and yet they have generally the 
picturesqueness of comfortable contrast with surroundings that are 
often bleak and inhospitable. Dating from the days when our 
coasts were regularly picketed and a blockade was methodically esta- 
blished against the enterprise of the free-traders, we come upon 
them in every variety of situation. Now they are arranged bastion- 
wise on a commanding eminence in the suburb of some seaport or 
por ga ape in a snug, compact little square with a tall flag- 
staff in the centre. Again we stumble on them saoapteey 
sheltered in the recess of some “gap” or “chine,” where a litt. 
stream comes trickling down to the sands, through the deep cleft 
that time seems to have worn in the chalk cliffs. Most frequently 
they are perched on the crest of the line of sand hills, with a 
broad look-out in all directions over “ promontory, cape, and bay.” 
And often they form a conspicuous landmark on some flat stretch 
of grass-grown sand, where the slow shelving shore is intersected 
by a labyrinth of changing channels, and where mud banks sub- 
merged by the rising tides are a perfect paradise for the clamorous 
sea-fow]. But, whatever the situation, the general effect is almost 
invariably the same. They are substantial and weather-tight ; sug- 
tive of cheery shelter in bright interiors when the wind is 
owling through the shrouds of the flagstaff, driving the sand and 
gravel in flying scud along the beach, and churning and grinding 
the pebbles in the surf with dull, monotonous roar. There are low 
flat roofs with projecting eaves, and small, strongly secured case- 
ments, and the gleam of their spotless whitewash catches any sun- 
light that may be going. In the neatly palisaded little gardens that 
stretch before the doors a hard and not unsuccessful struggle is 
always going on with the unfriendly elements, while the shell- 
strewn walks are invariably kept in the most perfect order. As you 
approach them of a warm summer afternoon you are conscious of the 
briny breeze being just tainted with a faint amphibious smell of tar. 
It maynot be so balmy or romanticas the resinous odours that breathe 
from the pine-woods of Bayonne or Arcachon, under the fiercer raya 
of the sun of Gascony; but it is decidedly wholesome, and rather 
savoury than otherwise. The promiscuous use of pitch and 
tar gratifies the nautical affections of the inmates. Everything is 

id, caulked, and seamed, from the keels of the white-painted 

ts that are hauled up bottom upwards to the felt-covered 
shingles over the outhouses, and the frames of the cottage windows, 
and the palings of the enclosure. Everything, even to the con- 
cealed refuse heaps, is trim and shipshape, ese the presence 
of an easy discipline and the predominance of habits of tidinesa 
and order. 

As for the occupants of these oases in the wilderness, the 
lines would seem to have fallen to them in very pleasant places. 
The sturdy women are blooming in the redundancy of vigo- 
rous health, and the chubby children who are tumbling about 
on the sand are in as sleek case as turtles or porpoises. Even 
were less attention paid to sanitary details, it would be diffi- 
cult for the most perverse ingenuity to make these breezy places 
unwholesome. Ordinary ailments can scarcely lay hold otf con- 
stitutions enjoying a perpetual air-bath, where brine, oxygen, 
and iodine are the chief ingredients; and the most remote 
association with disorders of the nerves would be on the face of it 
absurdly impossible. The husbands and fathers of the little 
households sre just what one might expect in men who lead the 
most salubrious ea in the world and have as few cares as may be. 
Unless you are of unusually robust make yourself, you are disposed 
to envy them their stalwart frames, their broad shoulders, their 
deep chests, and the solid under-limbs on which they roll them- 
selves along. Their easy uniform of dark woollen jerseys with 
broad collars flung back to let the breezes play round the muscular 
throat, looks the very picture of serviceable comfort. You can tell 
at a glance that life sits lightly on them, nor are their duties by any 
means onerous. They have to keep a bright look-out in the day-time 
for nothing in particular, which comes very naturally to them; for 
they have got into the habit of gazing into vacancy. Now and 
then they are taken out for some gentle exercise in the long boat 
of the station, and take a leisurely pull along the coast which 
has a good deal of the character of a pleasure trip. They have 
some night patrolling to do, which is very much a matter of form, 
now that smuggling has become a thing almost unheard of. 
The night walk may not be always agreeable, when they have 
to face wind and rain in broken weather, or swallow down 
mouthfuls of the damp sea fog that is swathing everything in a 
watery mantle. Those heaps of white stones which mark out 
their beats along the southern chalk cliffs are suggestive of ay 
menades that must often be dreary, and occasionally have a dash 
of danger as well; for a blunder in their bearings might precipitate 
them down a depth of a few hundred feet among the shingle and 
seaweed on the h below. But on such weather-beaten head- 
lands they have shelter-houses erected where they may seek tempo- 
rary refuge in the wildest nights, and on the whole these solitary 
nocturnal walks must be a rather agreeable variety in their exist- 
ence. No human lot is perfect, however, and the drawbacks to 
theirs are its routineand monotony. They may, indeed, look forward 
nowadays to an annual cruise in one of Her Majesty's ships, when 
they enjoy complete change of scene and revive their old nautical 
associations. _ And occasionally, when vessels are in distress on the 
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coast, they have the excitement of putting out to the assist- 
ance of the crew, or working the patent rocket apparatus that 
is to establish means of communication. But, as a rule, they are 
driven to betake themselves to desultory lounging, in which, with 
incessant practice, they become highly accomplished. Occasionally 
this habit, ar with circumstances, tends somewhat to 
demoralize them. The experienced visitor to famous points of 
view in the vicinity of popular watering-places learns to sheer 
away as he sees the preventive man standing off and on with an 
elaborate air of attention to a except the stranger advancing 
in his direction. For when the unwary wanderer comes within 
pe | hailing distance, the look-out is apt to bear down suddenly 
and grapple him. Then the customary observations as to the 
weather are followed by the friendly tender of the telescope, and 
you know that before you may pursue your way you must pay 
your shilling if you care not to be considered po But the 
coastguard watch in less uented places is usually a well- 
informed local guide, of frank but by no means obtrusive manners, 
with a fair share of intelligence and possibly a store of professional 
traditions. He will not only explain the geography of the neigh- 
bourhood, and enlighten you as to aquatic matters generally, 
but he will confide to you as you grow friendly how time hangs 
heavy with him, and will indulge in half-grumbling reminiscences 
of those old times when the duties of the preventive guard 
_Were no sinecure. 

And indeed there were few lives more active, exciting, and 
unpopular than theirs when import duties were excessive, and 
lucky smugglers made rapid fortunes. The s aay of the 
whole adjacent country were against them. Ha the coun 
people were employed from time to time in running illicit 
cargoes, and made a very profitable thing of it. Those were the 
days of hard drinking, and farmers almost openly encouraged a 
trade that dropped kegs of cheap Hollands and runlets of pure 
French brandy at their very doors. As for the women, of course— 
to say nothing of their romantic sympathies with daring law- 
breakers—they were all in favour of the men who filled and sweet- 
ened the cheering tea-cup that would otherwise have been alto- 
gether beyond their means, Even gentlemen holding His Majesty's 
commission of the peace were said to connive at the “ fair trade” 
for a consideration, and to express no surprise at the produc- 
tion of mysterious casks that had been concealed in out-of- 
the-way corners of their premises, There were certain depéts 
in dry caverns, in remote farmsteads or sequestered barns, the 
secret of which was religiously preserved, although it was the 
common property of highly questionable characters. There were 
codes of signals which could be clearly read by all but the preven- 
tive men, and which gave notice of danger or of a favourable oppor- 
tunity as the case might be. The officer in charge of the sutton bad 
his faculties preternaturally ned, and could scent something 
wrong in the most natural incidents. The wreaths of smoke rising 
from a heap of burning weeds might convey a warning to some 
expected vessel. A fishing-boat putting out to sea, engaged 
apparently in its lawful business, might really be bound on a similar 

"errand. en it was the business of the day watch to scan care- 
fully each craft that om off the coast, and his natural 

i was stimulated by the prize-money that might fall to his 
share. Then the nocturnal promenade was no mere formality. The 
thicker the night, the more likely that something might be going 
on under cover of the fog; and the ear of the look-out was always 
bent to distinguish, amidst the murmur of the waves, the sound 
of suppressed voices or the plash of muffied oars. Nor was the walk 
by any means free from personal danger, and indeed it was seldom 
taken in solitude. For, even apart from the inveterate animosity ex- 
isting between the smugglers and the preventive men, those were 
days when deeds of violence were common, and the life of a man 
was of little account compared to the safety of a cargo that 
might be worth hundreds or thousands of pounds. If he 
chanced to fall over the cliff by accident, everything might 
be settled satisfactorily before he was replaced. "ik when a 
smuggling lugger stood in for the coast, there were plenty of 
ready hands to help to di her and unless the 
men of the nearest preventive station got assistance from else- 
where, there was little left to them but to look on helplessly. 
Boats > fishi in about the 
smuggler. Strings of horses, in c o e armed to the 
titi toute their way to the coast from the in d farms. The 

contraband goods were made up in kegs and bags of convenient 
size for easy landing ; by! were transferred from the ship to the 
boat, from the boat to the beach, from the beach to the pack- 
saddle, with incredible celerity; and, when the mounted caravans 
set themselves in motion, those who had assisted at the landing 
hastened to vanish as they had come. On these occasions the 
smugglers scored a trick in e, and the coas had nothing 
for it but to wait their turn of revenge with redoubled vigilance. 
More frequently, however, they succeeded in spoiling sport, for 
it paid the smuggler amply to run one cargo in three. The 
Government people would keep such a sharp look-out that, oftener 
than not, the friends of the free-traders could only help them 
by signalling da the Sighted ted 
put up her in ‘e% —- with one of the revenue 
cutters in hot pursuit. Or, what was better still, the enemy was 
surprised in the very act of unlading, and a valuable capture 
was effected. Of course a successful exploit of this kind was 
by no means all pleasure and profit. The smugglers, with their 
friends disguised by blackened faces, were sure to show fight 
if they any chance. As they were busy in the bay and the 


unlading was going briskly forward, their sentinels would give 
the signal of alarm, and the long galleys of the would 
be seen pulling fast inshore, and stealing like wolves on their prey 
from round the nearest headland. The attacking force would make 
free play with its muskets and carabines if it came within reach, 
and the attacked had to consider that their enemies on the water 
had probably allies on the land in the shape of Excise officers 
backed up by soldiers. So the next act in the drama was a sauve 
ui peut, conducted with more or less order, and covered with a 
vish use of firearms and cutlasses. Very — the victors 
had to count the dead and pick up wounded; and thus the 
romance and excitement of those days were spiced with a very 
sensible element of danger. But if the modern man 
may be tempted to regret those vanished times with their fun and 
their prizes, it is matter of congratulation for the country that he 
has to reserve his energies nowadays against the chance of their 
being required by-the ‘Admiral ity for purposes of national defence. 


THE PERILS OF CIVILIZATION. 


it is said that, by the ge of medicine and the better 
- appreciation of sanitary laws, the average duration of life is 
gradually being extended ; but, on the other hand, it is impossible 
to shut our eyes to the fact that the advance of civilization also 
tends to the introduction of many new perils. The use, for in- 
stance, of dynamite for homicidal purposes is probably only in 
its infancy. Some crude experiments have been made, but in the 
course of years the nature of the apparatus required will, no doubt, be 
better understood, and widely extended. Railway accidents are 
another illustration of the deadly effects of improved mechanics ; 
and in another sphere even such a small invention as roller-skati 
has apparently added largely to the number of broken bones an 
inj spines which were formerly confined to the “yp, gram dl 
small class who seek amusement in the hunting-field. It may be 
thought, however, par ge who go out of their way to meddle 
with dangerous chemicals, or to seek sport in rerous exercises, 
have only themselves to blame if they come to grief. But 
walking about in the streets is not altogether a matter of taste ; 
for most people it is a necessity, and the perils which are thus 
encountered are not courted, but are of the kind which cannot be 
avoided. The misanthropical van-driverand the bloodthirsty butcher- 
boy are familiar dangers of the streets; but there are also other 
rils of a serious kind to which people are constantly exposed, 
but of which they have no suspicion till some shocking accident 
brings them under notice. An instance of this kind occurred 
the other day, when a man had his throat cut by sume telegraph 
wires which had been blown down. The wires had been stretched 
across a street, and, having been blown down by the gale, formed a 
loop over a gateway through which the deceased had to drive an 
omnibus. His neck was caught in this noose, and the tissues of 
the throat severed, so that he died instantaneously. Such a danger 
as that of an iron instrument coming down in this way, as 


from the skies, and cutting the throat of a person in the 
street, is one against which it is impossible for the threatened 
victim to ; and it is obvious that all who happen to 


pass that way at the critical moment are equally jeopardized. 
Any one who in going through London chooses to lift his 
eyes can see for himself the risks to which he is thus ex- 
posed. Sir John Hawkshaw, the eminent engineer, has 
inted out with emphatic conciseness what is likely to happen 
rom the present method of carrying telegraph wires across the 
streets. Galvanized wire, he says, in a smoky atmosphere, does 
not last more than a dozen years, and the first indication 
of deca oe be the falling of the wires upon the 
oc Be and the weight of the wires, and the height from 
which they will fall, will be generally sufficient to kill and 
maim those upon whom they fall. Sir John added that 
he did not happen to know who might be made responsible 
for such accidents; but Lord John Manners has since admitted the 
responsibility of the Post Office for postal wires, and that, as 
far as possible, they ought to be carried underground. Some 
five hundred and fifty-four miles of wire have, it is said, been 
laid in this way sy om last two years. In the mean- 
time, however, Sir J. Hawkshaw’s suggestion that, if wires 
are to cross the streets, they should do so at right angles in 
the shortest way, instead of, as at present, being extended 
obliquely to a distant point on the other side, commends itself to 
common sense, for the existing system is, as he justly observes, 
ingeniously contrived to do the greatest amount of mischief to the 
greatest number. It se be said that there has been only 
one isolated and exceptional case of danger to human life from this 
cause; but it must be remembered that this plan of stretching 
wires across the streets is of comparatively recent date, and that 
the time ia now arriving when the wires are becoming weak and 
brittle. No doubt there is some system of inspection; but the 
uestion is whether this inspection is sufficiently close and careful. 
e wires which killed the omnibus-driver the other day had, it 
seems, been up for six years, and had not long since been passed 
as sound for a further term. Nothing is said in the report of 
any evidence having been given as to their actual condition. 
bably few people would have suspected that, if the 
telegraph wires happened for any reason to come down, the 
accident would produce such fatal effects; and it may 
be admitted that in the present instance there was probably 
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eomething exceptional in the way in which the loop was 
formed in which the unfortunate man’s head was caught. Even, 


however, if the falling wires did not kill, they would be likely to 
inflict severe wounds ; and the commotion which such an incident 
would produce amidst the traflic of a crowded thoroughfare, especi- 
ally if it _— in the day-time, would in itself constitute a serious 
danger. ver, the gravity of the question is increased by the 
large extension of this system of erecting telegraph-wires along the 
roois which has taken place in recent years, and is continually 
going on. Not only the Post Office, but various Companies and 
private persons, make use of wires in this way, and, if the practice 
eontinues, it may soon be expected that over a great part of Lon- 
don there will be a closely-woven meshwork of wires stretching 
across the chief thoroughfares. It may be doubted, therefore, 
whether any modisication of the present system, such as laying 
down a rule that wires must be carried across the road only at 
right angles, will be sufficient to meet the difficulty; and whether 
these dangerous constructions on the tops of houses will not have 
to be absolutely prohibited. Itis stated that during the recent gales 
a t many poles were thrown down, and the wires twisted and 
blown about in all sorts of fantastic ways. Here we have a source 
of danger both to roofs and chimneys as well as to people in the 


streets below. It is easy to conceive the wires getting entangled . 


with a stack of chimneys, and pulling them down with 
a sudden haul, and im such a case there would be a great 
risk of the wreck of the chimneys going through the roof 
into the house beneath, or into the street. It appears that a large 
a of the telegraphic intercourse of London is already carried on 
underground wires ; and this system has many recommendations. 
he wires are not exposed to the weather as those are which are 
elevated on the tops of houses; and they can be more readily got 
atand mended when out of repair. Along the lines of rai]way and 
in country districts the poles and wires are of course less incon- 
venient and dangerous ; but even there they are apt to be the cause 
of mischief by being blown down upon the rails, where they may 
form a serious obstruction of traffic, as indeed happened on Sunday 
last when the Empress of Austria was returning from Windsor 
to London. In the large towns, however, there can be no doubt 
that over-house telegraphs are very much out of piace, and those 
who erect them must not be surprised to tind a strong protest raised 
against their continuance. 
There is an objection to any reform in this way which is 


pretty sure to be raised, and which involves an important | 


inciple in regard to the rights of the public. It will no 
Joubt be said that to substitute underground communica- 
tions for those which are now carried aloft would throw a very 
heavy outlay on those on whom the obligation devolved; and it 
may be assumed that, to some extent, this would be the case, 
though there would be a saving in the rent paid for passing over 
houses, and probably in the cost of maintenance and repairs. 
Admitting, however, that it would be costly and troubiesome, we 
have to ask whether in such’a case the public has not the tirst and 
paramount right to consideration. This is the usual cry of the 
Railway Companies when any urgent reform in their system is 
age upon them. ‘“ What!” they exclaim, “ you expect us to 
ve carriages of uniform construction, a strict correspondence 
between the level of carriage doorways and of landing-places, 
improved signals, etlicient brakes, and so on; but just think 
of the expense, and the effect on our dividends!” When it 
is proposed that the railways should double their lines because 
they on more than doubied their tratiic, the same plea is 
heard again—‘ Oh! but this would be so expensive ior the 
Companies.” The answer is that Companies have no right 
to subordinate the safety of the public to their own private 
pecuniary interests. It is impossible to admit that anybody has 
a right to endanger the lives of the community in order to 
make a large profit. What would be said if a man got leave 
to build a bridge for the use of the public, and it was so rotten 
and ricketty that people were always tumbling through and 
being drowned? Would it be an excuse to say that the pro- 
prietor could not make a handsome income for himself if he kept 
the bridge in such a condition as would be pertectly safe? A 
Railway Company which cannot do its work without siaughtering 
so many people every year Just because it does not choose to pay 
for an efficient staff, a highway roomy enough for its traffic, and 
plant of the best kind, has no right to exist at all, and the same 
principle applies to all other public enterprises. It is not a 
question oi how many people may be allowed to be killed ina 
ear in order to put money into other people’s pockets ; the question 

ins at an earlier point, and is simply whether anybody is 

to be killed at all if it can be avoided. After the opinion ex- 
pressed with to telegraph wires by so high and practical an 
authority as Sir John Hawkshaw, it can hardly be contended 
that the public is bound to submit to this artificial and unnecessary 
peril for the convenience of the people, whoever they may be, 
who use this means of communication. The proper place for the 
telegraph wires in a densely populated town is underground, and if 
that is expensive, it is only one of the natural conditions of the busi- 
ness. The po Companies already monopolize a considerable 
share of the —- croughlare, and if we are to have large lumber- 
ing waggons blocking u roadway, and a maze of telegraph wires 
woven at any moment to fall and 
maim or kill the in the streets, the ordinary perils of London 
life will be seriously augmented. And this brings us to another 
uestion which also demands attention—that is, the necessity of 
ing the under part of at least the chief thoroughfares so 


arranged that it may be possible to lay or repair telegraph wires, 
gas-pipes, water-pipes, and so on, without having the whole traffic 
obstructed for an indefinite period of every year. The com- 
plete realization of this dream is probably remote, but some 
attempt ought to be made to carry it out; and, at any rate, the 
public ought not to be kept uneasy by telegraph poles and wires in 
windy situations. 


DEGREES IN MURDER. 


A BILL has been brought into the House of Commons reciting 
that the various offences which are legally characterized as 
murder differ greatly from each other “in heinousness and atro- 
city,” and it is not just that the same punishment should be alike 
applicable to all. We of course entirely agree that the law is 
in this respect imperfect, and we should like to see—what we do 
not see—a Bill that would amend it. The apportionment of 
punishment must always be to some extent discretionary, and it is 
impossible to formulate in rules all the considerations which may 
properly iniluence a criminal judge. The sentiment of early 

is expressed by Shakspeare in reference to Iago, and there are still, 
perhaps, persons capable of regretting that such a monster of 
wickedness as the contriver of the Bremerhaven explosion could at 
most be simply hanged. Lut if you can only hang tor the worst 
homicide, it seems to follow that you ought not to hang in cases 
distinctly short of extreme guilt; and, indeed, our law attempts to 
meet, although not very satisfactorily, what may be taken to be a 
prevailing sentiment. The distinction between murder and man- 
slaughter has been called “ an indulgence shown to the frailties of 
human nature”; and it has been said that, if two happen to fall 
out upon a sudden, and presently agree to tight, and each of them 
fetch a weapon and go into the field, and there one kill the other, 
he is guilty of manslaughter only, “ because he did it in the heat 
of blood.” 

In a case which occurred rather more than a century ago a jury 
found that Taylor, “ being a sergeant in the first regiment of our 
Lord the King of foot,’ was in a taphouse or alehouse in Lam- 
beth, and was there drinking with another soldier and a gardener, 
being all three Scotchmen, and Edwards and Pepper were there 
likewise drinking in another box in the same room, and Edwards, 
without any provocation given by Taylor or his co.:pany, said of 
taem, “They are Lord Bute’s countrymen.” The conversation 
proceeded thus :—“ Do you know any harm of them?” “No, nor 
any good.” “ Yes, in the last war they did great service to their 
country by fighting the savages in America.” “It was fit one 
savage should tight against another.” When Edwards said this, 
Taylor struck him with a small rattan cane, and the gardener 
struck Edwards with his fist. Edwards, who was a servant of the 
house, then fetched other servants, and Taylor was bidden to pay 
for his liquor and be gone. Smith, who was neither master nor 
servant, hereupon intervened, called Taylor “ rascal,” andas Taylor 
was going away laid hold of him by the collar, and said he should 
not go without paying, and threw him down against a settle. 
Taylor then paid, whereupon Smith again laid hold of him by the 
collar, and shoved him out of the room into the passage, where- 
upon Taylor said “that he did not mind killing an Englishman 
more than eating a mess of crowdy.” Smith and Edwards then 
violently pushed Taylor out of the alehouse; whereupon Taylor 
instantly turned round, drew his sword, stabbed Smith, and gave 
him the wound of which he died. The Court declared that this 
finding of the jury could only amount to manslaughter; for 
“words are not sufficient provocation, but blows are provocation 
sutficieat to lessen the crime into manslaughter.” ‘The Court 
said further that the case was stronger (in favour of Taylor) 
than many of the cases where it had been determined to be only 
manslaughter. 

We are told that in early times the killing of any man through 
malice prepense was by degrees called murder and punished with 
death. But by the common law “clergy” was promiscuously 
allowed as well in cases of murderas of manslaughter before certain 
statutes of King Henry VIII., by which “clergy” was taken 
away from murder ex malitid precogitatd. This practice of 
allowing “clergy ” prevailed in the last century, and accordingly 
we tind that,Taylor, sergeant in the First Regiment of Foot, fell on 
his knees at the bar and prayed the benefit of his clergy, and was 
burned in the hand and discharged. By the practice which then 
prevailed of finding a special verdict, the jury submitted the facts 
to the Court, and lett the Court to say whether malice prepense was 
proved, or, in other words, whether the killing was murder or 
only manslaughter. Now the judge explains to the jury, as well 
as he can, the distinction between these two terms, and leaves the 
jury to decide which they will apply to the case before them. The 
judge carries in his mind more or less of the charges of his pre- 
decessors in similar cases, and expresses what he remembers with 
more or less accuracy and lucidity. As to some cases it will be 
easy to say on which side of the line they fall; as to others it will 
be very difficult. But in many cases a narrative has to be con- 
structed on the imperfect recollection of witnesses of a number of 
circumstances which preceded and attended the killing, and the 
jury — 9 the whole between the two alternatives 
presented tothem. This practice may, or may not, be capable of 
improvement; but we do not think ie will Bill 
which to enact that murder in the first degree is unlawful 
killing, “with deliberate intent to kill, and with malice afore 
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= that, Taylor being drunk and disorderly, 
the master of ale-house and his servants put him out with 
ne unnecessary violence, and he instantly turned round and 
mortally stabbed one of them. Again, suppose that they used 
more or less of unnecessary violence, and he did the same 
thing. The suddenness of the impulse is ay the 
criterion, because it would be exactly the same in the cases 
of no unnecessary violence, of little, or of much, and so we are not 
‘much helped by looking for “ deliberate intent.” The term 
“ malice atorethought” has been always used, and in the case of 
the Scotch soldier the Court looked to the degree of provocation, 
and finding it considerable, decided that he was only guilty of 
“ feloniously killing” Smith, or, in other words, that “ malice 
prepense ” was wanting. It may be doubted whether anything is 
gained by this or any other adjective. There have been, or at 
Teast the “mad doctors ” tell us that there may be, cases of 
killing by sudden momentary impulse which they call uncon- 
trollable. Ii such a case did occur, the killer would be, or at least 
ought to be, hanged, and he could not be hanged without being found 
guilty of killing of “ malice aforethought.” Yet he may have taken 
aw thought than a man does who takes a “ suap shot” ata 
rabbit. 

Cases of homicide under the influence of drink are unfortunately 
frequent, and the law deals with them on the whole satisfactorily, 
although judges are not always happy in rr cw A the grounds 
on which they proceed. It is commonly said that drunkenness is 
no excuse for crime, but it would be easy to show that this prin- 
ciple is not practised quite so uniformly as it is preached. In the 
too common case of a man of brutal savage nature who, under 
excitement of liquor, beats, kicks, jumps upon, and perhaps kills, a 
‘woman, it may be fairly said that, if the man’s nature were not 

tal and savage, drink would not excite it to this violence. But 
sup a@ man in a drunken fury sets fire to a neighbour's 
house, and the indictment for arson charges him in the usual 
form that he did this “ with intent to injure” his neighbour, and 
there is no evidence of the intent beyond the act. It would be easy 
to produce cases in which this has not been held sufficient; and 
yet, as a general principle, a man must be supposed to intend the 
natural consequence of his act. A man went into another man’s 
house, and “ was very abusive,” and a constable was desired to 
turn him out. While the constable was taking him off the 
premises, he stabbed the constable with a fork. He was “some- 
thing the worse for liquor.” ing tried for stabbing with intent 
to murder, Baron Alderson said, or is reported to have said, 
after observing that intoxication did not alter the nature of the 
offence, that, “with regard to the intention, drunkenness may 
perhaps be adverted to according to the nature of the instrument 
used. If a man uses a stick, you would not infer a malicious 
intent so strongly against him, if drunk, when he made an intem- 
perate use of it, as you would if he had used a different kind of 
weapon.” It is hard on a judge that, after the lapse of forty 
, he should be made answerable for all that appears of his 
Sits in the reports. But if Baron Alderson had heard any one 
else say this, he would probably have asked why sober men as well 
as drunkards should not have the benefit of the distinction between 
a stick and a fork. He could not have meant to say that in lighter 
cases drink may be an excuse or palliation, but when it comes to 
illing or wounding, the law must show unmitigated severity ; 
and yet that is nearly what he is made to say. In another case, 
where a dictum of a learned judge was cited to the effect that in a 
o- of murder, on the question whether the act was premedi- 
, intoxication might be taken into account, the Court said, 
“there would be no safety for human life if that were law”; and it 
certainly is not law. We are not a logical, but a practical, people; and 
althoughit might beargued with much force that murder by contrived 
poisoning and murder in drunken fury imply different degrees of 
wickedness, we should answer that we ist leg for the latter, and 
we can only hang for the former. But, if this be so, the comparative 
“heinousness and atrocity ” of murders seems scarcely to furni 
ground for legislative action. 

A case tried this week at Maidstone may serve asa test of the 
value of the Bill. It appeared that on the evening of Saturday, 
8th January, the prisoner and a woman with whom he cohabited 
were on their way to a barn outside Margate, where they sometimes 
passed the night. They visited three drinking-houses, and they had, 
at one house, according to the evidence, “ five half-quarterns ” of gin, 
which Lord Coleridge, from a mistake easily made in reading the 

of his own notes, stated to the jury as “five and a half 
quarterns.” The mistake was corrected, and thus the quantity of 
in alleged to have been consumed was reduced by more than 
fall. It is, however, always difficult to attain exactness on these 
ints, and it would be dangerous to pay much heed to arguments 

m the prisoner's condition some time after the woman's death to 
show what his condition was before her death. When we are 
told that a prisoner “ had been drinking, but was not drunk,” we 
ean form our own judgment as to his condition. He seems to 
have been with a sort of madness for which drink was the 


or 10 o'clock that night when the woman came by her death con- 
siderably under the influence of drink, the killing, if he killed her, 
as the jury believed he did, would still be murder. If the victim 
had been a man we might sup @ quarrel and a struggle, and 
here the quantity and effect of the drink taken become material. 
But it is difficult to frame any hypothesis on which there could be 
provocation by a woman sufficient to negative the legal presump- 
tion of malice—in other words, to reduce the crime from murder to 
manslaughter—and besides, the man did not suggest anything of 
the kind. Lord Coleridge, in answer to the argument that the 
prisoner was too drunk to have the deliberate intent to kill, said 
that he must hold that this was not material, assuming that the 
prisoner committed these acts of violence; and here he spoke cor- 
rectly the language of the law. It may be added that, if ever 
there could be a time when this class of murder might be treated 
leniently, the present does not seem to be that time, but quite 
otherwise. The Bill to which we have referred comes to this; 
that murder, as it has actually been defined, shall be murder in the 
first degree, and murder which is not murder in the first degree 
shall be murder in the second degree. The old distinction between 
murder and manslaughter is quite as rational as this gradation of 
murders, and has the advantage of being familiar. Unless some- 

ing more effectual can be done to amend the law of homicide, it 
had better be let alone. Until human thought and language shall 
attain perfection, which now seems distant, it will be necessary to 
leave a large discretion to judges or Ministers of State. 


REVIEWS. 


WILLIAM OF CANTERBURY.* 


wits a yearning second only to the ae with which we 
have longed for Dr. Dasent’s long-promised sagas, have we 
been longing for an intelligible edition of the vast mass of materials 
which have gathered round the quarrel between Henry the Second 
and Thomas of Canterbury. Those only who have tried to master 
the subject in the edition of Dr. Giles know how great is the lack. 
Any editor might set about his work with one great advan- 
tage; he must do it comparatively well; human imagination ean- 
not so far as to conceive an edition worse done than those of 
Dr. Giles, We are therefore inclined to welcome anything of the 
kind from Mr. Robertson or from anybody else. We might possibly 
think that so great a subject should have been entrusted to the 
greatest scholar, and that, no hand save that which drew Henry 
should be allowed to touch Thomas. But, without descending te 
the depth of Dr. Giles, the work might easily have fallen into much 
worse hands than those of Mr. Robertson. Mr. Robertson is 
described in his title-page as Canon of Canterbury, so that he 
may be supposed to have some local knowledge of and interest im 
his subject. And some years back he put forth a work on the 
subject itself, whose alliterative title caused some mirth among 
scholars, but which was plainly the result of solid work. 
“Becket, a Biography,” as the lettering of Mr. Robertson's book 
ran, showed in a curious way how well a man may understand 
the details of a subject without in the least understanding the 
subject itself. Mr. Robertson showed himself equally removed from 
the class of blunderers and from the class of historians. He was 
minutely accurate in detail; only Henry and Thomas were both 
of them too great for him to take in. Some may think that 
for an editor accuracy in detail is enough, and that it does not 
much matter whether he understands the subject or not. 
Some years back we might have been inclined to think so too; 
but our standard of editorship has been raised by the 
volumes this Still we believe that Mr. Robert 
son may do very fairly, if he will onl pried Ena i 
even at Dr. Giles. We would give an oe other warning. ° 
says in the beginning of his Introduction that 

In a work produced with the aid of public money it would be impropes 
to obtrude op:nions which might offend the convictions either of those who 
regard him [Becket] with a religious veneration or of those who estimate 
him very differently. 
ene does not seem to ae that there are those 

ith whom everything is not a matter eological controversy. 
There are those who can admire two great men, rear whore engaged 
in a great struggle, without committing themselves to the 
position of either. 

The before the first of Mr. Robertson's edition, 
gives us a proportion of stri iginal matter. It contains 
first the full text of the Life of Those by William of Canterbury, 
which has hitherto been published in a fragmentary form only ; and 
it contains also a collection by the same writer of the miracles of 
the Saint, which, as far as we know, has not been printed at all 
before. The Life is one of those which went to form the Quaéri- 
logus of Lupus (Christian Wolf) and the fragments which are 
used there were printed by Dr. Giles in his second volume. Here 
we have the work complete, and it is well worth having. In 
Roger of Pontigny we have the Life of Thomas written by: a 
foreigner who knew him im exile. In Edward Grim we have it 
written by a man who was English in every sense. In William 
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drunken fury, he only followed the example of other men to whom 
the law has been more merciful than it is likely to be to him. But : 
why did he tear off and carry away her clothes? Supposing 
him to be capable of thought, he would perceive that sus- 
picion would point to him as the person last seen with her, 
and no marks upon her clothes could possibly be more damning . — — = 
to him than his making away with her clothes to prevent ex- 
amination of them. But, assuming that the prisoner was at 9 
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FitzStephen and Herbert of Bosham we have the witness of men 
who were lish “ natione,” whether they were or were not 
lish “genere.” In William of Canterbury we have the Life 
written by a foreigner dwelling in England. Mr. Robertson is 
clearly right in setting down William as a , neither an 
Englishman in the strictest sense nor a man of Norman descent 
born in England. When he comes across English words and names, 
he writes like a man who had just picked up a little English and 
thought it rather hard. He complains of the barbarous names which 
he has to put in his story, and he alone among the biographers of 
Thomas gives us a — English sentence. Roger of Pontigny 
doubtless never heard Thomas and his companions s anythi 
but French or Latin. The biographers who wrote in England were 
so used to hear English, French, and Latin, all spoken according to 
circumstances, that it never came into their heads to say which 
tongue a man spoke at any particular time. To Wiliam, as a 
stranger, an English sentence was a curiosity, and he copied it down 
as such. By so doing he gives us a very valuable piece of testimony 
in the history of . When Hugh of Morville’s mother—Mr. 
Robertson has shown that it should be mother and not wife—brings 
her false charge against Lithulf (Ligulf?), she speaks English :— 
Quod cum faceret, patria voce exclamavit ad preeuntem virum, “ Huge 
de Morevile, ware, ware, ware, Lithulf heth his swerd adrage.” Quod 
iene sonat, “ Hugo de Morvilla, cave, cave, cave, Lithulfus, eduxit suum 
um. 
Every MS. writes the words differently ; but there is the fact; the 
mother of Hugh of Morville, a man whose Norman descent cannot 
be doubted, speaks English to her son. She may herself have been 
of lish descent; as to that we have no evidence. But it is 
clear her son understood English, and in any case the story is 
a witness to the thorough fusion of Normans and English in the 
time of Henry the Second. Either Hugh of Morville’s father had 
married a woman who was lish in the strictest sense, or else 
by his time a woman of Norman descent spoke English more natu- 
rally than French. The witness is about equally valuable either 
way, and we no doubt owe it to the fact that the man who re- 
corded it was not an Englishman in any sense. While on this 
subject we may also notice that William s of Edward Grim 
in a marked way as “Anglicus natu, Edwardus nomine.” In 
another place he calls the Bishop of Norwich “ Episcopus Helma- 
niensis.” This must, of course, as Mr. Robertson says, mean Bishop 
but it looks like the way in 
which a stranger might speak who ing up the antiquities 
of the land in which he had settled. On Cae hand, = may 
mention that either Mr. Robertson or the writer of his manuscript 
has wiped out a small piece of witness to the fusion. On page 108 
we “‘ Willelmus filius Aldelinsz,” as if it were the name of his 
mother; but it should without doubt be “ Willelmus filius Al- 
delmi,” a man whose name is found over and over again in the 
history of Henry. Of the descent of William the son of Ealdhelm 
there can be no doubt, and his high position under the Angevin 
Abe int of im ce. It may be worth noting that 
William of Canterbury, in settling in England, had taken his fill 
of the fables which everybody in England except William of 
Newburgh was greedily swallowing down. In 55 he has 
something to say about Belinus and Arthur, e has so far 
identifi i with the land of Arthur that he of 
“ tia nostra” with a clear reference to inhabitants of the 
Isle of Britain, Lanfranc, it must be remembered, went further 
li.” 
birth, personal Ww. 0! omas n only in 
last days of the Archbishop's He had to the 
monastery during the Archbishop’s exile, and he was ordained deacon 
jap in the Ember-week before his death. Of his two books, 
whole of the second is given to the events which followed 
the return of Thomas to England, while the whole of his former 
life is comprised in the first, which is certainly the longer of the two. 
The part of the story for which William is ially important is 
his very full narrative of the transactions which went on at the 
court of the young a Se after the return of Thomas to 
ng 


land. It is amo transactions the son of 
comes in, a turning roun ierry’s romance, 
where the man of undoubted English descent pore as one of 


the opponents of the supposed “ Saxon ” champion. 

collection of the miracles of Thomas made by the same William, 
and, what is to be noticed, dedicated to the elder King Henry. 
This should be noticed and compared with the tone which the 
writer takes in the Life. He is very anxious to free the King 
from all suspicion in any share in the Archbishop's death, and gives 
t prominence to Henry’s justification of himself. And 


among the miracles is one where Firmin, a physician of Canter- 


of Herbert of that both the King and the Archbishop 
had alike a zeal for God, and that it 
which zeal was according to know 
from devoted admirers of the Archbishop, 
| es with William of Newburgh’s dispassionate statement of 
whole matter. It would seem that it was easier for men at 
the time, who could see the motives of both sides, to do justice 
than i i found to be in later times, 


Henry and of all who had taken his side to throw themselves 
with special zeal into the new worship. That our author was not 
a mere flatterer, but one who ventured to pass an independent 
judgment on the events of his time, ap from a remarkable 
in which he speaks his mind freely about the invasion of 
reland. St. Thomas werks a prodigious miracle by restoring to 
life a knight who had died of sickness in the war without con- 
fession ; and our author comments :— 
Factum est igitur non sine causa in conspectu eorum qui sine causa 
roximos suos inermes inquietabant, nationemque, quamvis incultam et 
baram, tamen cultricem fidei et Christiane religionis observatricem, 
facinus preclarum et memoria dignum. 


When William wrote, the worship of Thomas was naturally the 
pular worship of the day. A new saint was of course looked to 
or special displays of miraculous power, and we are told by our 
author, in so many words, that in such cases the elder saints 
rather held back from any displays on their own part, in order 
that their new brother might Seve a fair field for working. The 
vast collection of signs and wonders which we find here gathered 
together of course suggests the same kind of questions which are 
suggested by every collection of the kind. How much, if any, 
was actual imposture? How much is mere exaggeration in the 
telling? How much is the effect of that process which may be 
called either fancy or faith? How much comes from attributing 
@ supernatural cause to events which are easily explained’ by 
natural causes? All these points were discussed long ago by Pro- 
fessor Stubbs in his preface to the Waltham Book. And his 
remarks apply with equal force to all stories of the kind. But it 
should be borne in mind that the miraculous stories are not at all 
confined to professed collectors of such tales, like the present 
William. Stories no less wonderful are told with undoubting 
faith by a critical historian like William of Newburgh, and an 
experienced Court official like Roger of Howden. Those who are 
used to the writings of this age soon come to take the miraculous 
element in collections of this kind for granted, and to look through 
the tales to see what light they throw upon other matters. For, as 
these stories are for the most part private stories, tales of 
what happened to otherwise unknown persons of all classes, there 
is no kind of evidence which throws more light on all points of 
language, nomenclature, habits, and all things bearing on private 
and daily life. a of stories how 
riage, or something equivalent to marriage, still was, on the 0 
the clergy. A pomp. miracles are mab on behalf of ae wives 
or mistresses and the children of priests, without either the 
himself or his chronicler seeming in the least scandalized.' 
Yet St. Thomas was otherwise not lax on such points, and he would! 
have nothing to say to the offerings of a man or woman who was 
living in fornication. A crowd of other points are illustrated. We 

t, for instance, a vivid picture of the brutal punishments inflicted 
in the King’s courts, when we read two stories, one of them cer- 
tified by no less a person than Hugh of Puiset, Bishop of Durham, 
howtwomen who had been mutilated were restored by the miraculous. 

wer of the saint. One of these is also found in the other col- 

tion of miracles by Benedict. In comparing that collection with’ 
the — one, we _ see the difference between the work of 
the Englishman and the work of the foreigner. In Benedict's col- 
lection most of the miracles are wrought in England, and most’ 
commonly on behalf of people bearing English names. In William’s 
collection, on the other hand, miracles are wrought in all other 
parts of the world, and in lish stories the names are more 
often Norman than English. Yet we get a precious bit of English’ 
in the form of an anthem which the saint desired to have sung in 
the English tongue, and it is an important point in the history of 
languaze when we hear of an English knight getting a teacher 
from Normandy to teach his son French. Yet if there be any 
a in words, this must be the meaning of the following 

Tornator Durandus nomine, Normannus natione, filium suum Symonem, 
annos jam pubertatis ingredientem, partes Anglicanas induxerat, qui doceret 
filium cujusdam militis linguam suam. 

In a good many cases the saint brings dead animals to life for the 
benetit of their owners. Among others, he restores a dead gander, 
whose neck had been twisted and his feathers plucked by some 
naughty boys. Anselm, we may suspect, would have punished the 
boys as well as restored the der. But perhaps the most 
marvellous tale of all is that of a tame starling which, among other 
imitations of human speech, had learned to say a prayer to St. 
Thomas. The pious bird, being seized by a hawk, repeated his 
prayer, seemingly in earnest, and was presently set free from his 

enemy's grasp. 
We must give Mr. Robertson the credit which he asks for the 
— he has taken in fixing the names of the places at which the 
ne ee oe es It is indeed often a hard task to 
nam 


recognize a plain Eng: e when we have it in an antique 
form, and at that antique form is further disfigured by the i 
ruptions of a foreigner. The volume greatly wants an index. 


There will doubtless be a general index of the whole series when 
it is finished, but we want an index to each volume, as in the 
volumes of Giraldus edited by Mr. Dimock. It is especially need- 
ful in a collection like the present, so full of small anecdotes and 
of names of and places. Still, even without an index, Mr. 
Robertson has amply fultilled the promise in his preface, of making 
something more intelligible than Dr. Giles. e would gladly 
| have seen so great a subject in stro: hands still, but we cer- 
| tainly have no reason to find any positive fault with what we have 


got. 


4 
| 
| 
i 
i 
, has @ vision, in Ww e@ sees the names both of the King 
and the Archbishop about to be written in the Book of Life. 
i This again must be taken in connexion with the famous sayi 
mance whole n ea test of part 1p. 
4 And of course, besides this, when Thomas was once canonized, 
and had become the most popular of saints, it was the policy ef ounituee: 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF GENERAL BURGOYNE.* 


ig = object of this volume is to rehabilitate in public estima- 
tion a tattered reputation. The result is a highly interesting 
book. Whether Mr. De Fonblanque has been successful in his task— 
undertaken, he says, at the instance of the granddaughters of the 
subject of his memoir, and the children of one of England’s most 
distinguished soldiers—the reader will be able to infer from the 
following remarks, 
Mr. De Fonblanque sets out by proving satisfactorily in the first 
place that John Burgoyne was born in wedlock, and that he was 
not, as Horace Walpole and others, including the usually accurate 
Earl Stanhope, have asserted, of illegitimate birth. Born in the 
year 1722, his father being the younger son of a baronet, and his 
mother the daughter of a wealthy London merchant, he was 
educated at Westminster, and became a captain of oons at 
twenty-two. A year later he eloped with Lady Charlotte Stanley, 
daughter of the eleventh Earl of Derby, and sister to an intimate 
friend, Lord Strange. Contrary to received opinion on such mar- 
riages, this union turned out a very happy one, and the Derby family 
soon became reconciled with Burgoyne. But before this happened 
want of means obliged him to leave the army and take his wife 
abroad. After losing several years’ seniority in this way, he was re- 
instated in the army, and gazetted in 1756 junior captain of the 11th 
Dragoons, being then thirty-four years of But promotion was 
rapid in the Seven Years’ War, which just broken out, and 
the cadet of a great Whig house would of course get his full share ; 
and after serving in the attack on Cherbourg, and in the unfortunate 
expedition to St. Malo of 1758, when the British troops were very 
roughly handled, he was appointed to the command of the newl 
raised 16th ms, or, a8 they came to be called, Burgoyne’s 
Light-Horse, which he soon brought into very efficient order. In 
1760 he served as a volunteer in the expedition against Belle Isle, 
the cavalry detachment which embarked being too small for a lieu- 
tenant-colonel’s command. But his first principal military service 
was in the expedition to Portugal in 1762, when the English came 
to the rescue of that country on its invasion by the Spanish and 
French. This war in some sort recalls the efforts of the Duke of 
Wellington under not dissimilar circumstances. The Count La 
Lippe, who was placed at the head of the allied forces, was one of 
the best soldiers of the age, and the Portuguese furnished a good 
raw material, although wretchedly equipped and officered. Never- 
theless the heterogeneous body of lish, Germans, and Portu- 
- collected under La Lippe made a very good fight of it, and 
urgoyne, now a brigadier at the head of 3,000 cavalry, mostly 
Portuguese, distinguished himself at the outset by a very dashing 
surprise of the enemy's advanced troops at Valentia. 
e war came to an end with the conclusion of peace in the fol- 
lowing year, and Burgoyne came home a colonel, and with a great 
reputation for try and intelligence, to take the seat for Mid- 
hurst to which he had shortly before been elected. Peace for 
Great Britain lasted for fourteen years, during the early part of 
which yne made a long tour to the seat of the late war on 
the Continent, visiting the scenes of most of Frederic’s battles, 
with a view to writing a work on the subject. He sent home 
to the Government some very 0 t criticisms on the three 
great Continental armies, it is remarkable that he formed a 
much higher opinion of the Austrians than of the Prussians. The 
latter, notwithstanding their wonderful victories, had, in Burgoyne’s 
opinion, deteriorated :— 
Most of the generals who eminently possessed the great parts of their 
profession perished in the war, or are worn out by the fatigue of it, or have 
sought occasions to retire; the greatest part of the present set have recom- 
mended themselves by their assiduity upon the parade, and are men of very 
confined education . . . . and Prussian officers, by length of time and ex- 
perience, only become more expert artificers to prepare and sharpen a fine 
—— .... awkward and ignorant if compelled to employ it them- 
ves. 
He speaks disparagingly also of the Prussian cayalry. Of the 
Austrian army he says that it “shows all the natural advan- 
tages the Prussians want” (p. 69). Of the French army he 
remarks (p..77) that “the want of subordination and discipline 
has long been supposed the cause of all their misfortunes ;” and, 
noticing the severity of treatment of the French soldier which had 
just been copied from the Prussians by the Duke de Choiseul, the 

rench War Minister, in order to remedy these defects, he observes 
that “the French character would bear the old principles of glory 
and duty to be wound up to a height that ar answer the pur- 
poses of the strictest disciplinarians,” and foretells that the free use 
of the stick on parade, imported from over the border, may possibly 
bring the army into a worse condition than before. 

In 1768 Burgoyne was appointed Governor of Fort William in 
Scotland :— 

With a handsome person, a manner the charm of whi 
neither man nor woman could easily resist, a genial, 
drew all hearts towards him, a ly wit, a cultivated mind, and the pres- 
tige derived from his reputation as a soldier, a speaker, and a poet . . . he 
basked in the full sunshine of life. Happy in his home, universally popular 

ta in the 
nence in public life and of gratified ambitions in time to come. ~— 
Then came the American war; and Burgoyne, who had steadily 
opposed the infatuated policy which brought it about, but who 
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was too ambitious a soldier to refuse nites copier, was 
sent out the junior of three major-generals—Howe and Clinton 
being the seniors—appointed to the staff of the small force then 
assembled at Boston. Burgoyne, who was now fifty-three years of 
age, did not much relish the subordinate position to which he was 
posted, there not being really troops enough for three major-generals 
to command, and used all his Court and Ministerial interest to 
be made Governor of New York; and his dissatisfaction was to a 
certain extent justified by the fact that he was merely an unem- 
ployed eyewitness of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, a very interesting 
account of which will be found in his correspondence. Even at 
this early period of the contest Burgoyne clearly foresaw what 
would be the final result if the Ministry continued to carry on the 
war in the fatuous way they —for already the troops found 
themselves outnumbered and without money or supplies—and in 
a letter to the Secretary of State he states his opinion that there 
is no practicable alternative between carrying on the war on a 
vastly scale and in a more energetic way, or abandoning the 
contest :—. 

I am fully persuaded that any intermediate measure between these dis- 

agreeable extremes [relinquishing the claims to tax the Colonies, or 
waging war on a great scale], except that of withdrawing your army, 
and leaving the restraints of trade enforced by a fleet to operate, which 
would be a work of long protraction, I repeat my full persuasion that = 
other intermediate measure, supposing the confederation to be general, wi 
be productive of much fruitless expense, great loss of blood, and a series of 
disappointments.— 
The wretched Government which then misruled the country, 
and the obstinate King, had at any rate a clear warning from 
one who had the best opportunity of judging. But, although 
Burgoyne from the first took the gravest view of the issue, he was 
too good a soldier not to be ready with his sword. He got leave 
indeed to England in the autumn of 1775, after using every sort of 
interest for permission to do so, but sailed in the following spring 
with reinforcements to Canada, where he served as second in 
command to Sir Guy Carleton. The campaign of 1776 was not 
eventful, and the Government, dissatisfied with Carleton, limited 
his command for the future to the Canadian provinces, and gave 
to Burgoyne, who again came home in the autumn of 1776, the 
charge of the expedition with which his name has become indelibly 
associated. 

The scheme was in one sense well planned. A force marching 
from Canada by way of Lakes Champlain and George, and co- 
operating with another advancing to join it by way of the Hudson 
from New York, would cut off the New England States from the 
rest of the Union, and thus it was hoped to strike a decisive blow. 
But the movement of two armies acting on exterior lines from 
distant bases, with the enemy between them, is always a ticklish 
operation—in fact, only justifiable “in case of great superiority of 
strength—and in this instance the imbecile conduct of the British 
Government rendered failure almost a certainty. The instructions 
dictated to General Burgoyne, regarding the expedition ordered to 
start southward from permitted no latitude or discretion 
in the mode of carrying it out. He was not even allowed the 
option of turning aside and moving to the eastward on New 
England, if he found the obstacles in his front too great to be over- 
come. He was to on by way of Lakes and George. 
until he should effect a junction somewhere on the Hudson with Sir 
William Howeadvancing from New York to meethim. But, although 
everything thus depended on the two generals acting strenuously in 
concert, Government, with a degree of folly that would seem 
incredible if it had not been proved against them, while thus giving 
Burgoyne positive and unconditional instructions as to his share of 
the business, actually left Howe such complete liberty of action as 
to justify him in setting out for the south at the very time that the. 
force with which he was intended to effect a junction was advanc- 
ing to meet him from the north. Indeed the only orders given to 
Howe were “ comprised in this casual sentence contained in Lord 
George Germain’s despatch of 18th May, ’77, with reference to the- 
threatened operations of the insurgent army in the south: ‘ I trust, 
however, that whatever you meditate will be executed in time for 

ou to co-operate with the army to proceed from Canada.’” 
© suppression of the revolt was —— from the first an 
impossible task, but truly the wretched Government of the day 
did its best to assist the colonies in establishing their indepen- 
dence. A despatch containing full and explicit instructions to 
Howe for his co-operation with —— was indeed written, but 
by one of those shameful acts of official neglect of which our 
history but too many examples, this docu- 
ment was pigeon-holed in the Secretary of State’s office awaiting 
the Minister's signature, where it was found after the convention 


of Saratoga. 

The oe! of the ill-fated ition is excellently told by 
Mr. De Fonblanque. At first all went swimmingly, and Fort 
Ticonderoga, on Lake George, was taken. in brilliant style, 
the news causing great excitement and satisfaction at home; 
and, but for the strongly expressed wish of Burgoyne himself, 
communicated by his friends to the King, he would have at once 
received the distinction of the Bath, at that time a considerable 
one. But at this point the success of the campaign ended. The 
whole distance to be traversed was only about two hundred miles 
as the crow flies, but through a country for the most part roadless, 
covered with virgin forest, and bristli ith difficulties. The 
means of transport were deficient; the Indian allies were more 
troublesome than useful; the expectation of aid from loyalist 
settlers proved delusive. As Burgoyne pushed on he could get 
no news of the expected army coming to meet him, which, in 
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fact, at this very time had started on an expedition to Penn- 
vania. He could indeed get no news at all, the scouts being 

l intercepted and hanged, while a vastly superior force collect- 
ing before him barred the road in front. Still Burgoyne pressed 
en, actuated by a sense of duty compelling him to carry out his 
instructions to the letter, cutting his way painfully through the 
woods with enormous labour, till, when he came on Gates’s army 
drawn up at Saratoga on the Hudson, retreat was impossible. A 
desperate effort to break through the enemy’s lines failed after 
severe loss, and Burgoyne fell baek for a brief pause on an entrenched 
— with his back to the river, cut off from movement in any 
irection. At this very time Clinton with a small force was actually 
close to him. One of Burgoyne’s messengers had succeeded in reaching 
Clinton, who had been left in command at New York,and the latter 
had moved up the Hudson with the small force at his disposal, and 
was now a short distance below Saratoga. But Burgoyne did not 
know this, nor, if he had known it, could the issue have been diffe- 
rent. Hemmed in on all sides by superior numbers, encumbered 
with wounded, and with supplies almost exhausted, only one 
course remained open, and, after a few hours spent in negotiations, 
the remnant of Burgoyne’s small army marched out of their lines 
with the honours of war, and laid down their arms before their 


tors. 
The question which here arises, and which tbe reader will find 
very fully and clearly discussed in this book, is whether this disaster 
could and might have been avoided, or whether, after a certain 
point, it was inevitable; in other words, was Burgoyne an able or 
an incompetent general? The latter has hitherto been the popular 
impression, but we think that no —_ rtial reader of this very 
interesting work will continue to be of that opinion. Burgoyne 
was evidently one of the most professionally accomplished officers 
of his time; he was distinguished for personal gallantry, and he 
= in a high degree the respect and attachment of his troops. 

o incompetent oflicer ever succeeded in doing this. That hi 
reputation was so damaged by this great misadventure was due to 
the scandalous ill-treatment which both he and his unfortunate 
army received from the Government, especially from the Secre- 
tary of State, Lord George Germain, who, Mr. De Fon- 
blanque observes, was probably the meanest and most incom- 

tent person that has held high office in modern times. 

yne was thrown over to save the credit of the Government ; 
it must be added that the King did not come much short of his 
obsequious Ministers in ill treatment of the unfortunate general. 
Such was the political degradation of those times that the Govern- 
ment which was losing the colonies could yet always command 
a majority; and Burgoyne, although exceptionally well placed 
for obtaining justice from his position as a member of Parliament, 
with considerable reputation as a debater, and on intimate terms 
with the leaders of the Whig party, could yet not succeed in ob- 
taining the inquiry into his conduct which he demanded, and suffered 
for many years all the contumely awarded to a political scapegoat. 

Reviewing the case now, it does certainly appear that the only 
other alternative open to Burgoyne was to have retreated upon 
Canada at an early period of the campaign ; or, still better, perhaps, 
not to have embarked on it at all. Bat by taking this course he 
would have jeopardized the position of Howe, if the latter, as he 
believed, had really been advancing from the opposite direction. 
Burgoyne sacriticed himself to a chivalrous sense of duty. If any 
fault can be found with his dispositions, it would be that he did 
not perhaps sutfliciently insist on being provided with proper 
transport and supplies before starting. t it is easy to be 
wise after the event; and, as Burgoyne himself remarks, in his 
“Narrative” of the campaign published in 1780, “ where war is 
concerned few men in command would stand acquitted, if any 
after knowledge of facts and circumstances were brought in argu- 
ment against decisions of the moment and apparent exigencies 
of the occasion.” It may be added that the reputation of Lord 
Cornwallis did not appreciably suffer from his surrender under not 
very dissimilar conditions, but it is very doubtful if he displayed 
any higher military qualities than the unfortunate Burgoyne. 

A word must be said in ng of the way in which the author 
has executed his task, While doing battle valiantly, and as we 
think with complete success, for General Burgoyne’s reputation, 
M. De Fonblanque avoids the common fault of converting the 
subject of his memoir into a blameless hero. Indeed he manifests 
a keen sense of his literary and other failings. He has also avoided 
the common error of prolixity. Although it would have been easy 
to extend it over two volumes, Burgoyne’s life has been condensed 
into one moderate-sized volume. The references to persons 
and events which appear in the correspondence are clearly ex- 
plained in the notes, and the general result is a highly interesting 
and instructive work. The moral to be drawn from Burgoyne’ 
misadventure is to the full as applicable to the present times as to 
the time when it happened. 


THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW.* 


uring the last thirty or five-and-thi 


can have made their way along the north coast of 


wall 


without at least hearing of the Vicar of Morwenstow. If they were 
themselves of any note they were sure to make his personal ac- 
quaintance; and many will recall his strangely-dressed figure, 
standing at the open door of his vicarage, which commanded the 
long, descending road of approach, ready to greet his visitors 
“with a sunny smile and both hands extended in welcome.” 
Never were a poet and his dwelling-place more completely in har- 
mony. Mr. Hawker’s very peculiar temperament, to some extent 
inherited, was nurtured and developed at Morwenstow in a 
manner which would have been almost impossible in any other 
English parish. Wild legends, strange fragments of folk-lore, and 
old-world customs and ceremonies long disused elsewhere, lingered, 
and still linger, in that remote corner; while the shelves and spires 
of the iron-bound coast afford scenery the impressive grandeur 
of which can hardly be exceeded. His love for such scenery and 
such legends was part of his heritage as a Cornishman ; and many 
of what we regard as his best verses—“‘ The Silent Tower of 
Bottrean,” “ Mawgan of Melhuach,” “ A Croon on Hennacliff,” 
and, above all, the famous “Song of the Western Men,” with its 
“ Trelawny” burden—are full of the true spirit of the country—a 
spirit which makes itself felt, but which is hardly less difficult to 
seize and to “bind in words ” than the scent of the furze and the 
heather filling the long coombes that wind toward the sea. Mor- 
wenstow supplied the poet with ample material for his verse; and 
the extreme seclusion of the place, which is still, and always must 
be, far away from railways, helped to develop the independent 
thought, the peculiar and imaginative notions, and the impatience 
of control which distinguished Robert Hawker as a theologian and 
a parish priest. He hardly left his parish during the forty years 
for which he was its vicar. ‘The Lord shut him in,” he would 
say, “as Noah was shut into the ark.” The sea on one side, and 
on the other a broad tract of land without great towns and almost 
without villages, separated him from his fellows; and the natural 
result was that he became altogether unlike other men. The Vicar 
of Morwenstow at the beginning of the fourteenth century could 
hardly have differed more completely in all his thoughts and feel- 
ings from an ordinary English clergyman than the Vicar in the 
nineteenth. He would not have been himself elsewhere. But it 
says not a little for his native power of mind that isolation and 
seclusion, while they produced much eccentricity, were so far from 
extinguishing that power, as would certainly have been the case 
with one less naturally gifted, that they steadily developed and 
sustained it. - 

All who approached Mr. Hawker must have been struck, first 
by his peculiarities and then by his mental activity. The two 
memoirs which have appeared so soon after his death sutfticiently 
attest the widespread interest felt in his life, character, and 
genius. Mr. Baring-Gould’s book is very amusing, and shows us 
the Vicar with all his kindliness and all his eccentricity. Dr. Lee 
brings out the theologian somewhat more strongly. both writers 
have inserted much irrelevant matter. We do not greatly admire 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s description of Long Bill Martin’s private Bible 
Christian meeting at Kilkhampton, which has nothing to do with 
Robert Hawker ; but we very much prefer that to the unnecessarily 
long and mischievous discussions and appendices which Dr. Lee 
has introduced with reference to the reception of Mr. Hawker, on 
the last day of his life, into the Romish communion. Definite 
conclusions are one thing. If Dr. Lee really believes that Mr. 
Hawker (or his friends for him) was justified in taking the step 
which he did, let him say so plainly. But no man has a right to 
scatter his doubts broadcast about the world. On this subject, 
however, we do not propose to dwell. It may well call for dis- 
cussion elsewhere, or separately ; but it is far pleasanter to recall 
the Vicar of Morwenstow as we remember him during his long. 
life, in the quaint vicarage which he built for himself under the 
shadow of St. Morwenna'’s tower. 

Robert Stephen Hawker was the grandson of Dr. Hawker, Vicar 
of Charles Church, Plymouth, a well-known Calvinistic divine, 
whose “ Morning and Evening Portions ” are still in favour with 
those of his own school. Dr. Hawker atfiected strange turns and 
oddities in his discourses; and on one occasion, ufter pausing for 
some minutes and looking full at the Mayor and Corporation of 
Plymouth, seated in state below his pulpit, he exclaimed, “ There 
are no scarlet robes in heaven ”—a statement which he was perhaps 
hardly justified in making. Much of his grandfathers love of 
singularity passed to Robert Hawker, who lived at Plymouth for 
some time, until the pranks in which he delighted, and in particular 
the mystification of certain devout ladies attached to the con- 
gregation, became unbearable, and he was sent back to his father, 
at that time curate of Stratton, in Cornwall. He then passed to 
the Grammar School at Cheltenham, and in 1823 he was entered 
at Pembroke College, Oxford. But his father was unable to keep 
him there. There lived, says Mr. Baring-Gould :— 
at Whitstone, near Holsworthy, four Miss I’ans, daughters of Colonel 
Tans. They had been left with an annuity of 200/. apiece, as well as lands 
and a handsome place. At the time when Mr. Jacob Hawker announced 
to his son that a return to Oxford was impossible, the four ladies were at 
Efford, near Bude, a farm and house leased from Sir Thomas Acland. 
Directly that Robert Hawker learnt his father’s decision, without waiting 
to put on his hat, he ran from Stratton to bude, arrived hot and blown at 
Efford, and proposed to Miss Charlotte I’ans to become his wife. ‘Ihe lad 
was then aged forty-one, one year older than his mother; she was his god- 
mother, and had taught him his letters. Miss l’ans accepted him, and they 
were married in November, when he was twenty. 

Thus he was able to return to Oxford, to finish his course there, 
and to win the Newdigate—the subject being “ Pompeii.” Miss 
Tans made him an excellent wife, and the marriage, in spite of all 
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that might have been ied, turned out a happy one. 
He tool’ his wife to Oxted” riding behind him on end 
migrated from Pembroke to n Hall. On leaving Oxford 
he and Mrs. Hawker established themselves at Morwenstow, on the 
coast, some seven miles from Stratton. There he read for Hol 
and even then forecast in rhyme his future-connexion wi 

Welcome wild rock and lonely shore, 

round my dark seas roar, 

an orwe s 

The beacon of the Eternal Land. 
His first curacy was at North Tamerton, a quiet village on the 
— course of the Tamar, and still in the Stratton district. In 
1834 he became Vicar of Morwenstow, on the presentation of Dr. 
Phillpotts, who had not long become Bishop of Exeter. 

Morwenstow had been without a vicar for a very long period. 
What d in the outer world was little known there; and in the 
‘adjoining parish of Wellcombe, which for some time was attached 
to it, an ancient dame once showed to Mr. Hawker her Prayer- 
Book, “ very nearly worn out, printed in the reign of George IL, 
and very much thumbed at the page from which she assiduously 
prayed for the welfare of Prince Frederick.” Morwenstow abounded 
in Wesleyans and Bryanites. The parish is agricultural, for the 
coast is without harbours, and there is little or no fishing. But 
there was wealth of another sort to be gained from the sea, The 
“wrecking” for which the Cornish coast was so long infamous 
found here one of its most productive quarters; and its results 
atiected the character and disposition of almost every native. The 
long line of coast between Hartland and Padstow, with Tintagel 
standing out like a rocky buttress in the midst, is one of the most 
dangerous in this country, and if, under a fierce storm from the 
north or north-west, a vessel is beaten inland from the open sea, 
there is little or no chance for her. The saying runs :— 

From Padstow point to Lundy light 
Is a watery grave by day or night. 
The storms that howl along this wild coast must be felt to be 
understood. The roar of the breakers is heard far inland, and great 
flakes of foam have been known to fall in the churchyard of Hols- 
worthy, from which the sea is at least ten miles distant. The 
old Shetland belief too, just as we find it in Scott’s romance of 
the Pirate, prevailed, and no doubt still prevails, in North Corn- 
wall. Tosave a shipwrecked man was to make for yourself a 
certain enemy, and no good could possibly come of it. As in 
Shetland, ‘“‘ providential wrecks” supplied farmers and labourers 
with many of the necessaries, and some of the luxuries, of life. 
“TI do not see why it is,” said a Cornish clerk one day, “‘ why there 
be prayers in the Buke 0’ Common Prayer for rain and for fine 
weather, and thanksgivings for them and for peace, and there ’s no 
prayer ior wrecks, and thanksgiving for a really gude one when it 
is come.” Wrecking—that is, the showing of false lights, or the 
direct misleading of a vessel—is perhaps no longer practised, but 
the spirit is far from being extinct. In 1845, when a ship came 
ashore in Melhuach Bay, between Morwenstow and Bude, a rocket 
was fired over it, and the hawser was successfully secured; but 
some wretches, “ more greedy for prey than careful to save life,” 
¢ut through the rope, and of all the crew the only man saved was 
the captain. 

The wrecks which occur every winter along this coast are sufli- 
ciently terrible without the addition of human crime. Some of 
the most striking have been described by Mr. Hawker himself, in 
his Footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall. His own exer- 
tions on such occasions were indefatigable ; and we well remember 
seeing him, in alb and stole, conducting upward from the beach a 
sad procession which bore with it the bodies of two sailors, found 
the same morning on the rocks, For such a ceremony he had a 
special office, and the dead were placed in his church until they 
could be decently laid to rest in the sunny churchyard; in one 
instance, at least, with the ti head. of the shattered vessel 
raised near them as a memorial. The church itself contains much 
curious imagery and sculpture which, to Mr. Hawker's fancy, had 
been mainly suggested by thesea and things of the sea. He found 
seals’ heads in some of the rude Norman grotesques; the cradle 
roof of the nave was the upturned keel of a vessel, and the cable 
moulding of the font was the ripple of the waters of Gennesaret. 
The church was his chamber of meditation. He frequented it at 
all hours, by day and by night, and was more than once favoured 
there by a vision of St. Morwenna herself. ‘I have seen her,” he 
wrote. “She has told me that she lies here; and at her feet ere 
long I hope to lay my old bones.” This, however, was a communi- 
cation to a favoured friend. To ordinary persons he did not un- 
fold hi so unreservedly; and when a neighbouring vicar once 
asked him ‘*‘ what were his views and opinions,” Mr. Hawker drew 
him to the window and said :—“ There is Hennaclitf, there is the 
Atlantic stretching to Labrador, there Morwenstow crag, here the 
church and graves. These are my views; as to my opinions, I 
keep them to myself.” 

St. Morwenna (so Mr. Bari uld tells us, and there is no better 
authority) was one of the many daughters of Brychan, a Welsh 
kinglet who died in 450. Her legend brings her to the Cornish 
coast; and possibly she established her cell in the valley where 
her church now stands. But the “stow” termination, which 
meets us often in this of Cornwall, cannot have been given 
until after some kind of English colonization. Mr. Hawker, how- 
ever, who devel his historical views very much in his own 
fashion, pret going back to the British church and British 
Christianity. Accepting an old theory which has now been 


ticular the 


‘abandoned by all scholars, he determined that the most ancient 


Christianization of Cornwall came from the East; and accordingly, 
High Churchman as he was from the beginning, the bent of his 
mind, where it was not quite independent, was rather towards the 
Eastern Churches than towards Rome. He wore a cope, and a very 
wonderful one, for celebration, after the fashion of the Armenian 
Church; and at one time he adopted a pink hat, without any brim, 
also designed aftersome Eastern type. tterly his usual dress was 
adark blue jersey, with a red cross worked into the side, a purplish 
garment, half cassock, half coat, and tall fisherman’s boots. The 
dress set off a fine figure, and a very handsome, expressive counte= 
nance, It had a dash of the sea, which in his mind had always 
been connected with the church; and it harmonized admirably 
with the wild country, and with -the wilder stories belonging to. 
it, which he poured forth in profusion as he wandered with 
some favoured guest along the broken cliffs, or through the woods 
of Sir Bevil Grenville’s Stowe, which adjoins his parish, The 
superstitions of the district were not superstitions to him, He 
detended, with an elaborate theory, his belief in the evil eye. He 
maintained that witches were not by any means extinct, and of 
one old woman he said, “I have seen the five black spots placed 
diagonally under her tongue, which are evidences of what she is. 
They are like those in the feet of swine, made by the entrance inte 
them of the demons at Gadara.” About mermaids he was not quite 
so sure, though one of his old people assured him that he had seen 
and heard one, and that “the sound of her music was exactly like 
Bill Martin’s voice, that singed second counter in church.” He 
was firmly convinced that he had himself once seen a pixy—a 
diminutive creature, the last, we may suppose, of his race, who 
was heard of from time to time in the parish, and who one day 
showed himself to the Vicar at the ope of a rocky cleft. In 
many of his sayings and verses which refer to the ministry of 
angels and to the power of evil spirits there is wisdom and poetry 
of a very high order, The latter is perhaps most conspicuous in 
his theory that a plot of ground the “Chapel piece of 
Morwenna,” on which some kind of oratory had formerly existed, 
was kept clean of thorn and furze by the watchful care of 
angelic “existences.” The chancel of his church was strewn with 
marjoram and wild thyme “for the angels to smell”; but the 
decorations went little further. Burnt ends of matches were 
leit on the altar, and a deal kitchen table was part. of the 
furniture of his chancel. His cats, nine or ten in number, gene- 
rally went with him to church, and amused themselves as they 
pleased while he read the service; but one of them, having on one 
occasion caught a mouse in the chancel, was excommunicated until 
she should learn, like Dandie Dinmont’s bairns, “ to behave herself 
mair distinctly.” Birds too were especial favourites, and he often 
quoted a saying of Thomas Aquinas, “ubi aves ibi angeli.” So 
greatly did he desire a colony of rooks for a grove of trees near the 
vicarage that he made it the subject of an especial prayer, going 
for that purpose to his chancel, and kneeling before the altar, 

A man like this would, no doubt, as Mr. Baring-Gould suggests, 
have become a mere dreaming visionary but for his firm grasp of 
certain fundamental truths of Christianity. He attached himself 
to no school. He was never what was once known as a Tractarian, 
and still less what is now understood by a Ritualist. But he was 
outspoken and fearless in his zeal for what he held to be the true 
teaching of the Church; and few could listen unmoved to his ser- 
mons—powerful, earnest, pictorial, and yet simple in the extreme. 
The Dissent in his parish was of course a great trouble to him. It 
was not easy to manage Bryanite divines who, convicted as they 
might be of gross immorality, were nevertheless held to be “ sweet 
Christians ”; yet he lived, so far as he might, on friendly terms 
with them, and his care for all his poor, in temporal matters no 
less than in spiritual, was er Day and night he was at 
their service. He held indeed that he and his parish were under 
very especial guidance and protection; and he never hesitated to 
appeal before the altar against those who opposed him in his 
schemes for good. He held that they suffered accordingly. This 
is one of the points, and it is a painful one, in which he showed 
himself far nore of a medieval than a modern pastor. There 
is a passage in the same spirit, quoted by Dr. Lee (p. 146) 
from a letter written late in lite, which can only be characterized 
as shocking. 

Mr. Hawker’s Cornish Ballads and his prose volume of Foot- 
prints are too well known to need recommending here. His 

try, if not of the highest order, has the true ring. He was a 
om poet, and wrote because he could not help it. His prose 
stories are admirable. We confess to a doubt whether, like Sir 


‘Walter Scott, he has not supplied some of his Cornish legends 


with a hat and cane “ to fit them for going into company”; but, if 
so, they are none the less delightful, and they reflect in a won 

ful manner the very colouring and atmosphere of that wild coast. 
We can only regret that Mr. Hawker’s biographers have not given 
us more of his letters. They must exist in great numbers, and 
were often as striking in their contents as in their appearance— 
written as they were on a peculiar ent-toned paper, ruled 
with red lines, and with a deep p ink fit for an emperor of 
the East. The writing was and very characteristic. The 
thys, sometimes the pentacle of 

mon. 

Dr. Lee has undoubtedly shown that recent events, and in par- 
passing of the Public Worship ion Act, Mad 
much troubled Mr. Hawker. He wrote that “his soul was low”; 
and it is probable that some doubt had crossed his mind as to his 
position in the Ohurch of England. As to the last scene, there 
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are discrepancies. Mr. Baring-Gould’s statement, which is borne 
out by that of Mr. Hawker’s old servant, is that he was quite un- 
conscious when the sacraments of the Roman Church were ad- 
‘ministered to him. Mrs. Hawker (not his first wife, who died in 
' 1863, but the lady whom he married shortly afterwards), writing 
to Dr. Lee, declares that “his reason returned at the moment 
when, in the morning, I told him that a priest should see him in 
the evening. He broke forth into the jubilant Antiphon, the 
‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ ‘Te Deum,’ and other canticles of praise.” 
‘But this matter we hardly care to discuss. His name will be 
inseparably connected with the “ dark grey tower” of Morwenstow, 
and with the cliffs that guard the coast. It is no great wonder 
that, since he was laid to rest in the cemetery at Plymouth, his 
simple parishioners, bendi ly over a grave in his own - 
yal, beside which he had ape hoped to sleep himself. 


DISCOVERIES IN NEW GUINEA.* 


APTAIN MORESBY’S Discoveries and Surveys in New 
Guinea is a narrative of explorations and surveys conducted 
with great zea), skill, and judgment,and fruitful of results valuable 
alike to the ethnologist, the navigator, the trader, and the intend- 
ing colonist. The book is free from the faults that too often dis- 
figure works of a similar kind. There is no depreciation of pre- 
ceding labourers in the same field. There is, on the contrary, a 
readiness to acknowledge the full value of their services ; and there 
is also an eagerness to do justice to the zealous co-operation of the 
officers and men under his command which very favourably im- 
resses the reader. The style, too, is just what it should be, per- 
ectly free from all pretentiousness. It is blemished by none of 
that offensive fine writing which makes so many records of travel 
insufferable, by no straining after effect, and no ambitious word- 
painting. The gallant author writes as a sailor should, in a manly, 
straightforward manner; and the charm of naturalness and 
lucidity is heightened by very considerable descriptive power. 
Highly, however, as we rate the literary merits of the book, and 
valuable as is the contribution it makes to our geographical know- 
‘ledge of a region which is doubtless destined to have an important 
influence on the development of commerce in the Far East, its 
most pleasing feature is the abundant evidence it affords of the 
humanity, right feeling, tact, and judgment of its author. In his 
many months of close and constant intercourse with different 
tribes of suspicious and easily offended savages he was never 
rovoked to use his great superiority of force to their detriment. 
We are happy to be able to believe that the officers in our navy 
are amends few who would wilfully abuse their mene 
superior strength for the destruction of the — aborigines wit 
whom their duty brings them into contact. But savages are ca- 
pricious, treacherous, and quarrelsome, and it requires much tact, 
firmness, and forbearance, as well as @ ready wit and a capacity 
for understanding the workings of the untutored intellect, to avoid 
disputes with them. These qualities Captain Moresby possesses 
in a high degree. As an instance of his power of divining the in- 
tention of savages, and of his humane anxiety to be spared 
the necessity of using force against them, as well as for 
its ethnological interest, we may cite an incident that 
at one of the Killerton Islands. On the first 
approach of the Basilisk the natives were inclined to be 
hostile, but the prudence of the sent on shore prevailed, and 
some of the natives put off for the ship, taking with them a dog. 
Springing up the side of the vessel, the leader, ing the dog 
in his arms, dashed out its brains on the quarter-deck, before any 
one had a notion of what he was about to do. The ire of the 
officer of the watch was aroused at this defilement of Her 
- Majesty's quarter-deck, and he bundled the savages into their 
canoes. Captain Moresby, however, rightly — that the 
sacrificial act was intended as a pl of friendship, and, appre- 
hensive for the result of what would be regarded as a rejection of 
peace, he hurried on shore. He found a noisy.crowd collected 
round the dead dog. But his arrival was accepted as a full 
atonement for the nt, and the best terms were established with 
the natives. Tere there was no intention to give offence to the 
natives. The officer of the watch, we can well believe, would 
haye sincerely regretted had hostilities followed his hasty act. 
Nevertheless, had his misconception of the sacrifice of the dog 
been allowed to work its effect, hostilities would probably have 
ensued, and the unfortunate savages would have been on tered. 
In the middle of January 1871 the Basilisk was ordered to 
proceed from Sydney to Cape York, the most northern point of 
the Australian continent. She had two routes to choose be- 
tween, one inside, the other outside, the Great Barrier Reef—a 
barrier which runs north and south 1,200 miles, at a distance 
varying from seven to eighteen miles from the shore of Australia. 
The Basilisk took the inner course, as, in spite of its intricacy, 
being shorter 2s well as more’sheltered. On the way she fell in 
with an evidence of the horrors of the kidnapping trade, a vessel 
drifting helplessly with a cargo of Solomon Islanders dead and 
dying. The vessel proved to be the Peri. She had been em- 
em] to take the islanders to Fiji, but, maddened by hunger, 
they rose against the crew, and threw them overboard. The poor 
wretches drifted helplessly without food or water, and, when found 
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by the Basilisk, six of them had already perished. The remainder 
were saved by the attentions they received. The object of the 
Basilisk's cruise was, first, to land stores at Somerset, a settle- 
ment on the extreme northerly point of Cape York, which, from 
its geographical position, it was hoped would prove another Sin- 

re, but which is fast decaying, and which Captain Moresby 
thinks ought to be at once abandoned for one of the islands in the 
Straits; secondly, to visit the pearl-shelling islands in the neigh- 
bourhood, to see that the Polynesians employed were not ill used; 
thirdly, to relieve some Polynesian missionaries sent to those 
islands; and, lastly, to determine the position of certain dan- 
gerous rocks in the Straits. Three months were employed in 
the performance of these duties, and the vessel then returned to 
Sydney. Almost immediately she was sent upon a second and 
longer cruise through the Polynesian Archipelago. And it was 
only upon her return from this second cruise that she was sent 
back to Cape York, permission being given to Captain Moresby to 
spend a certain time in the exploration and survey of the south- 
eastern coast of New Guinea. In these two cruises, the primary 
purpose of which was to put down kidnapping, and to see that the 
islanders legally employed were not ill treated, Captain Moresby 
collected a considerable body of evidence showing the horrors 
that had been perpetrated by the ruffians who had revived the slave- 
trade in the South Seas. But he did not himself witness any of 
its atrocities, and we are happy to say that his testimony goes to 
show that the Kidnapping Act of 1872 has proved effectual. So 
much has been written about the crimes of the kidnappers that we 
need not here enter upon the subject. But we cannot resist the 
temptation to extract the following description of one of these 
kidnappers :— 

Near the anchorage was the cotton plantation of one of the most 
notorious of those lawless men who have been charged with the commission 
of frightful crimes in procuring labour from the islands, and who, with reck- 
less hardihood, have planted themselves in solitary independence on these 
islands, prepared to defend their possessions, purchased for a few old Tower 
muskets, by the terror they inspire. . . He was a big, burly, middle- 
aged man, with a large red beard and moustache, a small nose sur- 
mounted by light, restless, blue eyes, and a low square forehead, which be- 
tokened the power to will and do without regard to consequences. He 
walked with difficulty, from more than one gunshot wound received from 
the natives. . . . Gangs of natives from other islands were at work, 
and appeared to be well fed, and happy enough in the prospect of a musket 
or two when their term of servitude should expire. There can be no doubt 
of this man’s ultimate wealth, if he can secure his life ; but that is the ques- 
tion. As we passed a small neat enclosure, I asked, “ What is that?” and 
he said, “ My partner’s grave, sir. He was shot there where he is buried, 
nine months ago, by some of the hill natives who had laid in ambush for 
him, and shot him as he walked along the path where we now stand.” I 
asked “ why they shot him,” and the reply was, “ They owed him a grudge 
for something or other.” I did not care to press the question, as it was 
evidently not an agreeable one, and the matter had been settled before my 
arrival. When we reached his small wooden house, built of planks ob- 
tained from the labour vessels, and guarded by an outside fence to stop a 
tush, he stepped in before and gave me a hearty welcome; and I sat and 
talked awhile with this ey ye man. Lente guns hung around 
the room, and the pistols in his belt showed that he was ready for any 
emergency. 

The survey of the coast of New Guinea, performed after the 
return from Polynesia, was accomplished in two distinct cruises, 
In the first the specific object was, as before, to put down — 
— in connexion with the pearl-shelling industry. But 

aptain Moresby obtained leave to visit the coast of New Guinea, 
and himself undertook the exploration. His labours were com- 
pleted on his return voyage to England, when a surveyor was sent 
out to join him, and the Queensland Government lent him a 
steam pinnace. The great island of New Guinea, though lying 
so close to the north of Australia, and on the direct line trom 
Queensland to China, is very little known. Previously to Captain 
Moresby’s survey, indeed, even the navigation of Torres Straits 
was not settled. The Straits, which divide Australia from New 
Guinea, are about two hundred miles in length, and in the narrowest 
part almost eighty broad. Over thirty years ago Captain Black- 
wood, in the Fly, had surveyed the southern side of the Straits. But 
the northern had not been visited; and since then nothing had 
been done to complete the sounding of these waters. Yet they were 
becoming increasingly used by merchant vessels, and it was even 
in contemplation to run a line of steamers through them from Bris- 
bane to Singapore. Captain Moresby’s first work was to survey 
this passage, and here is the result at which he arrived :— 

The space of thirty-six miles which lies between Jarvis Island and the 
low mangrove-covered coast of New Guinea is a mass of coral reefs, and 
contains no passage for ships, and scarcely any for boats. Thus all the 
passages by which ships can enter Torres Straits lie between Jarvis Island 
and Cape York, and are now British waters. These passages are very 
narrow, under two miles in width ; whilst the one most generally taken— 
the Priuce of Wales’s Channel, between Hammond Island and the north- 
west reefs—is nearly a mile and a half wide. We hold this great highway 
of the ocean, therefore, on the best strategic terms. The average depth of 
water in these channels is only seven or eight fathoms, and a few torpedoes 
judiciously placed would effectually block up this route to an enemy. 

iling to the eastward from Torres Straits along the southern 
coast of New Guinea, landing here and there, opening friendly com- 
munication with the natives, and exploring, as well as time would 

it, the harbours, bays, and mouths of rivers met with, 
aptain Moresby arrived at Testa Island, the utmost limit of the 
then known coast. Close to this island begins the Louisiade 
Reef, the dangers of which are such that no navigator had pre- 
viously encountered them. It was consequently believed that the 
south-east coast of New Guinea ran out almost to the reefs in a long, 
narrow promontory; and thence in a north-westerly direction the 
coast was equally unexplored for nearly four hundred miles, The 
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task which Captain Moresby set himself, then, was to determine 
the configuration of the south-eastern corner of New Guinea, to 
survey the unknown north-east coast, and to discover whether 
there was a between the Louisiade Reef and the south- 
east point. To this latter problem he attached much importance. 
Ifsuch a could be found—and he had astrong conviction that 
it could—it would very materially shorten the voyage from Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, or Brisbane to the Chinese ports. We cannot here 
do justice to the skill, patience, zeal, and energy with which Captain 
Moresby conducted his explorations, or to the willing and efficient 
manner in which he was seconded by officers and men—the best 
roof that he was well fitted for the command. But in the end 
e triumphed over all obstacles, and achieved the task he had set 
himself. He found that what had been mistaken for a long pro- 
montory was a series of three islands, named by him Hayter, 
Basilisk, and Moresby Islands, and between Hayter Island and the 
real south-west point he discovered a navigable passage through 
which vessels bound for China can sail. This was the limit of 
Captain Moresby’s first exploratory yn On his way home he 
was joined by a skilled surveyor, and took up the work where it 
had been left off, and he also traced the previously unexplored 
north-east coast. Thus he has the honour of finally determining 
the configuration of this magnificent island. The addition he has 
made to our geographical knowledge is likely to prove of essential 
service to commerce. In addition, he collected a mass of varied 
and most interesting information relating to the climate, produc- 
tions, and scenery of New Guinea, as well as to the character, dis- 
ition, and customs of its inhabitants, which will not be less 
highly prized by adventurers, settlers, and scientific inquirers than 
are his marine surveys by navigators. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIILI.* 
Second Notice.) 


HE prorogation of the Legatine Court by Campeggio on the 
‘aon of July, 1529, forms the turning a 4 in the relations 
of Wolsey and his master. The King was foiled in his expecta- 
tion that judgment would on that day be in his favour, and 
with the removal of the cause to Rome it was impossible to say 
how long judgment would be deferred. It was the first great dis- 
appointment he had ever experienced. And he had been thwarted 
in a quarter from which he had least expected opposition. He 
believed, or at least professed to believe, that the work against 
Luther which passed as his own composition had done essential 
service to the Church and the Pope in defending the faith; and, 
as Mr. Brewer observes, it was probably this conviction more than 
any other which had induced him to adopt Wolsey’s suggestion, 
and apply to the Pope fora divorce rather than have recourse to 
more pliable instruments at home :— 
Now obstructions and vexatious 0 tion to his wishes had 
where he least expected. Timid alice as she was, Catharine hai 
contrived to lodge a protest against his proceedings at the court of Rome, 
and by this one act the fabric he had been raising with so much ingenuity, 
expense, and labour, was levelled to the ground. Fisher, the most devout 
and self-denying of all his prelates, had freely denounced the King’s arts 
and arguments in his own cause as sophistical and unjustifiable. The bold- 
ness of his attitude, so unlike that of the rest of his brethren, had produced 
a powerful effect; and his firm and daring rebuke lost none of its effect 
when compared with the timid compliance of Warham and the rest, or the 
manifest efforts of the inal to intimidate the weaker party.—P. cecexcv. 
At this — we may date the beginning of Wolsey’s fall. On 
July 28 Gardiner, who was rising high in favour with the King 
and Anne Boleyn, was appointed Secretary, and we have no more 
confidential communications between the King and the Cardinal. 
And from this point to near the end of his pretace Mr. Brewer is 
occupied in detailing the sad story of his favourite statesman’s 
fall, and in bespeaking his readers’ pity for his sorrows and mis- 
fortunes, and admiration for his diplomatic talent and devotion to 
his master’s interests. We are sorry that we are compelled to 
pronounce so unfavourable a judgment of one who was perha’ 
the greatest statesman that Eng d had seen, and who, but for 
the transactions connected with the divorce, might have been 
thought in moral character, as well as in intellectual endow- 
ments, to rank above most of the ecclesiastics and politicians of the 
day. But, as regards moral character, Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher of Rochester stand out as the two men who are 
specially entitled to our respect and admiration. Both of them 
died to the cause which they believed to be that of 
truth and justice, and the lustre of their virtues is enhanced by the 
fact that in this world they did not meet with their reward. In 
the fall of Wolsey, on the other hand, whatever may be the feelings 
of just vy ey with which we regard Anne Boleyn and her 
faction, his bitter and unscrupulous opponents, however we may 
grudge them their triumph over an enemy who in every point of 
character was so greatly their superior, and deep as may be our 
Fg with their unhappy victim, there remains on the mind 
feeling that the Cardinal's sufferings were due to his having 
thrown himself into a cause which his conscience could not have 
approved, and that his fall was the just retribution for his sin. 
The Cardinal of York is Mr. Brewer's hero, and there is no 
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of this elaborate Introduction than that in after de- 
ag the circumstances of the last few months of Wolsey’s 
life, he proceeds to sum up the character and career of thi 
remarkable man. After favourably contrasting the reign of 
Henry VIII. with that of his father, in spite of the ability of 
Henry VII.’s Ministers and his own superiority to his son and 
successor in all the excellences looked for in a sovereign, and 
glancing at the absence of all that could be deemed splendid and 
great in the remaining years of the reign when Wolsey’s place was 
vacant, he dwells, as elsewhere in his narrative he has dwelt, upon 
the undeniable fact that it was owing wholly to Wolsey’s powers 
of administration that England rose from the rank of a third-rate 
State to a level with the most influential Governments of Europe. 
We have only to glance at the transactions for the management of 
the marriage of Brince Arthur and the Princess of Aragon at the 
beginning of the preceding reign, as detailed in the records at 
Simancas, to see of how small account this country was held in 
the councils of Europe at the conclusion of the fifteenth century ; 
whilst Henry VIII. in the first quarter of the sixteenth century 
enjoyed the satisfaction of finding himself feared and courted by 
both Francis and the Emperor. 

Thus far we entirely agree with the writer, and can only regret 
that we have not space for giving our readers his opinion in his 
own words. And again, in his estimate of the measure 
dealt to Wolsey’s character by his a, and to his 
memory by subsequent historians who have followed in their wake 
without stopping to examine how far their obloquy was justified 
by historical fact, Mr. Brewer has exercised a discriminating power 
which throws into the shade the attempts of all his predecessors 
in the field. Speaking of later historians, he says:— 

They have accepted the estimate of his character and conduct from those 
who were ially concerned to misrepresent and blacken both. To the 
professor of the old faith Wolsey was nothing less than the author and 
promoter of the divorce, the unscrupulous opponent of the Pope, the 
enemy of her whose cause was bo’ up with the survival of the old 
religion. ‘To the Reformer he was the type of the wealth, the luxury, and 
the worldliness of the ancient Church, which the Reformer hated and 
despised. He was the proud prelate who, by his insolence and ambition, 
had overshadowed the salutary influence of the royal authority, and re- 
presented in his own person and actions the intolerable aggressions of the 
spiritual on the temporal authority. . . . From either of these—for the 
nation was sharply divided into two portions, who could neither understand 
nor esteem each other’s position, and were only unanimous in condemning 
the one man of the age who rigidly belonged to neither—it is impossible to 
obtain a just, fair, or discriminating estimate of Wolsey’s character or 
measures. A reformer so far as to show no especial interest in maintaining 
the strict Ultramontanism of doctrine or discipline of his own time—an 
earnest promoter of education and the new learning, if not unfriendly to 
the religious orders, yet anxious to convert their endowments to better 
uses—he was still a faithful adherent to the ancient faith and practice ia 
his love of splendid ceremonial, in his political dislike of Lutheranism, in 
his conviction of the need of a great central spiritual authority to preserve 
the peace and unity of Chris’ —P. dexxv. 


As regards the particular subject of the divorce, Mr. Brewer 
proceeds to vindicate the conduct of the Cardinal, or at least to 
excuse it, principally on the ground of the necessity in which he 
found himself. He was in the first instance averse to it,and when 
he discovered the King’s intention to Anne Boleyn, he went 
on his knees to beg him to desist from hisill-starred project. But, 
finding the wey 4 inexorable, and foreseeing that the lage was 
inevitable, he threw himself unreservedly into the King’s cause 
and did his utmost to gain the Papal sanction for it. The King 
was determined to make Anne Boleyn his queen, with the Pope's 
permission if possible, but, if necessary, without it. It is here that 
the editor seems to us to act the part of a special pleader. The diffi- 
culty of resisting so imperious a master, the extremity of his own 
danger if he should in any way be discovered thwarting the King’s 
proceedings, the political consideration of the greater evils that 
would result to Church and State if he adopted a different line, 
and the earnest desire to aggrandize his country and to exalt his 
King at the sacrifice of equity and justice, may be allowed in ex- 
tenuation of Wolsey’s conduct in the matter. Still, even if it 
could be conceded that his conscience was quite clear in c i 
sides in the matter and furthering the divorce, which, till it was 
inevitable, he so much dreaded, how is the oppressive conduct 
towards Catharine, and the wholesale system of lying and 
deceit with which all the proceedings connected with the divorce 
were conducted, to be justified? After allowing all possible 
margin for diplomatic arts, there are principles of morality which 
underlie all political considerations, and it is simply impossible 
to regard the measures which Wolsey adopted and sanctioned as 
consistent with the character which the world has a right to 
expect in a Christian bishop. We do not think Mr. “ower 
means to imply that they were; and in defending his hero 
against unjust obloquy, it may be said that he was not bound to 
dwell upon incidents which in the preceding part of his Introduc- 
tion betes fairly and fearlessly detailed. Yet the following 
seems to suggest a view somewhat different from that a) pad 
have felt compelled to adopt :— 


If Wolsey, in his grief, disgrace, and leisure moments, regarded his 
service to the King as incompatible with his service to God, this was not 
the conviction of his stronger hours, nor yet of many others beside himself. 
Possibly all that he meant by those memorable words was not the incom- 

tibility of the two in themselves, but that the hours necessarily occupied 

yy secular employments had detracted too much from those opportunities 
of prayer, devution, and contemplation in which the service of God con- 
sisted, and for which the monastic and religious institutions and practices 
of his times furnished so many opportunities and held out numerous ex- 
amples.—P. dexxxiii.' 


more beautiful or more forcible piece of ——— the whole 
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— 

Unfortunately, no amount of rhetoric will avail to blot out the 
stain that must ever remain on the memory of the greatest of 
English Cardinals; no special pleading will succeed in acquitting 
Wolsey of the charge of having used the vilest arts of trickery 
and deceit in persecuting and oppressing the defenceless Queen, 
and, when he found there was no hope of Anne Boleyn’s following 
in the track of her elder sister and being discarded after a few 
months, or perhaps years, of incestuous intercourse with the King, 
bent all the powers of his mind to place her on her hated rival's 
throne. 


Mr. Brewer in all his remarks has been dwelling on the poli- 
. tical aspect of the divorce, but it must not be forgotten that there 
is also a moral aspect of the case. He has passed very lightly 
over two matters which, from the moral point of view, are 
of prime importance. Wolsey was fully aware both of the 
virginity of Catharine when she was married to her second 
hus and of the King’s connexion with Mary Boleyn, which 
placed the same bar to the marriage with Anne as that 
which had rendered the Papal dispensation necessary for Henry's 
marriage with Catharine; and if the Cardinal could once 
reconcile his conscience to undertake the conduct of the 
divorce under such circumstances as these, we need not 
wonder at the unscrupulous methods adopted to bring about 
the wished-for result, If the s had been a fiction instead 
of a reality, poetical justice would have demanded some such 
retribution as that which fell on Wolsey’s head. Let us hope 
that his dying words meant, not what Mr. Brewer suggests, 
but that he y was repentant of the part he had played in the 
King’s “ great matter.” And, as we call to mind the saying of the 
most philosophical of Greek tragedians— 
dpacavrt mabeiv, rpryé_pwv piOos rade pavei— 

and recognize its application to the present case, we may adopt the 
more hopeful ard the relation of sin and pw he opened 
out to us by Revelation, and take leave of the great Cardinal of 
York in the words of Sanders :— 

Ac Volseus quidem dignam sux preterite assentationis et superbie 
—> in hoc mundo accepit, idque ut speramus, ne in xternum 
Pp ur. 


TAMIL PROVERBS.* 


proverbial philosophy is apt to be tedious. 
But that which is of spontaneous birth and natural growth, 
gathered from the lipsof a people to whom intellectual forcing-houses 
are unknown, inspires a deserved interest and may boast of a real 
value. Much depends, indeed, — the knowledge and judgment 
of him who gathers it, who ought to be one thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with the people to whom it belongs. Such a gatherer, 
so far as everything Tamil is concerned, is Mr. Percival, of whose 
rich collection of Tamil proverbs the first English edition has 
dately been issued. From it may be obtained, if not a complete 
view, at least some stray glimpses, of the Tamil side of that 
“native” mind which so often perplexes the rulers of India. 
Tamil proverbs are not often picturesque or poetic. Now and 
then a sentiment is expressed which comes home to our own 
hearts, as in “ A separate hole is to be preferred, though it be but 
a rat-hole”; and sometimes a touch of nature links the Tamil and 
the English mind, as in “ Those who have not heard the lisping of 
their own children say that the flute is sweet.” But they are 
by no means devoid of shrewd humour. Setting expression aside, 
we may detect something like a Poyser-like ring in “A dog 
imagines everything taken up by the hand is intended for him” ; 
“Tf a low-bred man obtain wealth, he will carry an umbrella at 
midnight”; ‘The ass boasted there was no voice equal to his, 
and no gait equal to that of his eldest sister”; “ Stones are thrown 
ata fruit-bearing tree”; “No matter where hit, a struck dog lifts 
ap its leg”; “What has a naked mendicant to do with the 
friendship of a washerwoman?” Somewhat acid are “ The green 
leaves of the palm laughed because the dry ones fell off,” 
and “He who has killed a thousand men is half a doctor.” 
“The mortar went to the tom-tom with its complaints” re- 
quires the explanatory remark that the mortar is beaten at one 
end only, the tom-tom at both ends; but no explanation is needed 
by “ It is said that when the hare went with the tortoise to lay 
eggs, it strained its eyes out and died.” Some of the proverbs 
might well become current among ourselves. Thus, to Scotch 
publicans may be recommended, “Having forced one to take 
toddy, do you seize him by the hair and demand payment?” 
Captain Cuttle would have delighted in “ Though only one item, 
note it”; and some of Mr. Plimsoll’s opponents will appreciate 
“ The shipowner's wife is in good condition as long as the ship is 
safe, but if that is lost she is a beggar.” It may be doubtful 
whether any English medical practitioner at home would now 

opt as his motto “‘ Know the efficacy of mercury by the glow 
of health on the cheeks”; but in India calomel is looked upon 
with a more friendly eye than in England. “The drawing back 
of the he-goat shows that he is about to butt” would have made 
a good motto for the Circular containing Prince Gortchakoil’s 


famous assertion that “ La Russie ne boude pas, elle se recueille.” | 


Some of the specimens in Mr. Percival’s collection seem to be 
drawn from classical sources, as in the case of “God dements 
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him who is to be destroyed.” Others appear to be of Biblical origin, 
probably set in circulation by missionaries. To this class belong 
“Is it proper to tie the mouth of the ox that treads out the 
corn?” and “Can a camel pass through the eye of a needle P” 
Somewhat suspicious, also, at least in form, is “God is 
the helper of the helpless child,” which corresponds with the 
Russian “God stands behind the orphan.” Perhaps, also, some 
of the sayings about heathenism which betray a sceptical feeling 
may have owed their inspiration to a foreign unbeliever. Such, 
for instance, as “A terrible ascetic, an atrocious cheat,” or “ The 
neck of the hypocrite is covered with rosaries.” These statements 
appear to be too straightforward to be of home growth. In the same 
way, “ Will sin be expiated by bathing in the Ganges?” is a strange 
question to arise in a land where such a story can exist as that 
of the robber who was sent to the infernal regions for having com- 
mitted every crime conceivable, and who remained there till one 
day a crow, which intended to carry a piece of his skull across the 
Ganges, let it drop into the holy waters; whereupon the robber’s 
sins were prs 5 in a moment, and he was released from his place 
of torment. The sarcastic tone seems genuine, however, of such 
sayings as “ Will a dog understand the Vedas, although born in a 
Brahman village?” or, “ Will the temple cat reverence the 
deity ?” or, “ Willan ungodly cat ascend to heaven?” And all 
of these “ Protestant” doubts may be the independent result of 
that turn of the Dravidian mind on which the late Mr. Gover 
laid such stress in his striking work on “The Folk-songs of 
Southern India.” 

But we are on safer ground when we are dealing with refer- 
ences to prevalent popular errors and unshaken heathenish beliefs. 
Of these many occur. “ Even water will forgive a fault three 
times ” refers to the opinion, maintained in other lands as well as 
in India, that he who falls into deep water rises three times before 
he is drowned. ‘ When destiny is written on the skull, can you 
avert it by artifice? ” is one of the many questions suggested to the 
Indian mind by the likeness to writing discovered by it in the 
sutures of the skull, a writing which is supposed to have been 
traced by the finger of Fate. In “ The goddess of fortune dwells in 
the feet of the industrious, the goddess of misfortune in those of 
the sluggard,” a moral lesson of the copybook class is conveyed, 
similar to that inculeated by Nitinerivillakkam’s admired stanza, 
which tells that ““ When the goddess of prosperity finds that her 
favours are not appreciated, she introduces her elder sister, the 
goddess of adversity, and then takes her departure.” But those 
deities are believed to act capriciously in many cases, and without 
any eye to the reformation of sluggards or other offenders, 
some people being born to misfortune, as when “ The destitute 
brings forth a female child, and that on a Friday, and under the 
star Puridam.” Friday, however, is not altogether inauspicious, 
being a day which would have suited Falstaff admirably; one on 
which it is fortunate to receive money, but unfortunate to pay it; 
though some lenders indignantly ask, ‘‘ Is Friday a sufficient excuse 
for not returning the coin given you to look at?” All through a 
man’s life is he liable to unlucky influences, but death frees him at 
last ; for ‘‘ What matters it whether the head of a corpse be 
towards the east or west?” While alive, even some Christian 
natives are careful to lie down with their heads towards the 
south. A westerly direction might prove fatal, and the north is 
the region of Yama, the god of death. In “A Saturday cor 
goes not alene” allusion is made to a belief generally held that 
Hindus often kill and bury a fowl when a death happens ona 
Saturday. By that means death may be averted from a human victim. 
Mr. Percival has even heard of a chicken being put into the coflin 
of “a deceased Native Christian.” Many evils of this kind are of 
course ascribed to demoniacal beings, but sometimes unjustly ; for 
“Toa gloomy eye all obscure things are demons,” and * ‘To the 
timid the sky is full of demons.” Even such beings, it seems, are 
not without their feelings, if it be true that ‘ Even a demon will 
not enter a house that has pooh-poohed him.” This remark, how- 
ever, probably refers, not to a malevolent spirit, but to the gene- 
rally benevolent house-demon, our Brownie or Hobgeblin, the 
Russian Domovoy, whose cultus is closely connected with the old 
worship of ancestors. Another domestic guardian is the lizard, 
whose chirping, akin to that of our cricket, must never be disre- 
garded, being often fraught with a message of great consequence to 
the family or individual concerned. So high does it stand in 
the opinion of the people, that when a person of distinction does 
anything injurious to his reputation, men say it is “ As if a lizard, 
the oraele of the whole village, should fall into a pot of gruel.” 
Jugglery, Mr. Percival remarks, is generally attributed by the 
common people to the power of a dwarf demon, to whom the 
juggler entrusts his “ properties ” except when he is in actual need 
of them. But he is obliged to bear in mind that “The dwarf 
demon returns only that which has been given to it.” Irom 
demoniacal associations has probably sprung up the prejudice that 
“ A rogue may be trusted, but not a dwarf”; a proverb which, if 
attended to at the time, might have done good service to Bali, the 
Daitya ruler of the three worlds, when Vishnu appeared before 
him under the form of a vimana, or dwarf, and suddenly displayed 
| such striding powers as would have reduced the swiftest seven- 
| leagued boots to despair. 

‘Lamil proverbs relating to women are for the most part uncom- 
| plimentary. “A woman of fifty must bend the knee before a boy 
of tive” shows how superior is the man’s position to that of the 
woman. Her lot must indeed be a hard one if it be true that 
“ Even a demon will pity a woman,” or, to put the case still more 
| forcibly, “If the word woman be uttered, even a demon will be 
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moved with compassion.” We learn from Mr. Percival that 
“Many modern Hindus of the day (1873), though themselves 
earnest about University honours, evince but very little interest 
about the intellectual or moral culture of their daughters;” and a 
proverb asserts that “No matter how skilled a woman may be in 
numbers and letters, her judgment will be second rate.” Another 
goes even further in its distaste for female education, declaring 
openly that “ Though one wear cloth upon cloth, and is able to dance 
ike a celestial, she is not to be desired if she can press a style on a 
se me ”—4.e. if she can write. This proverb, it appears, “ is in 
ony With the sentiments of the majority of Hindus who have 
received high education in English.” The proverbs often gird at 
wives. It is remembered that “ Acquiescence with the wishes of 
his wife proved fatal to Rima,” and that the consequence of mar- 
riage often is that a man is “ Fettered with a wile and muzzled 
with a child.” It frequently happens, we are told, that “ Having 
married a wife, the boy has become a fool; having given birth to 
a child, the damsel has become mean in appearance.” A good deal 
depends, it is true, on the wife's nature, which in its turn depends 
upon that of her mother. “ Asis the mother, such is the child; as 
is the yarn, such is the cloth.” But to the daughter's husband 
the mother is often distasteful, so that he is apt to cry :—“ The 
mother-in-law is frightfully ugly already, and the flour on her face 
makes her more £0.” Still, “ However cruel a mother-in-law may 
be, she is nevertheless desirable”; a sentiment akin to that ex- 
pressed in “Though she be a mere monkey, one should take a wife 
in one’s own tribe.” But it would be incorrect to attribute to any 
distaste for a wife’s relations the statement that “ The murder of 
a father may be expiated by residing for six months in the house 
of one’s mother-in-law ; for Mr. Percival ascribes it to the fact that 
“ Hindus account it disgraceful in a son-in-law to live in the 
house of a mother-in-law at her expense,” so that it is probably 
“writ ironical.” But the following may be taken literally:— 
“ Although one may live six months with an elder brother, one 
cannot abide with his wife even half an hour.” 

One of the proverbs in which an elder brother is mentioned 
belongs to a class of sayings to which Mr. Percival has been obliged 
to supply explanatory notes of some length. It states that “ The 
horn of my elder brother is as soft (or harmless) as a shivered 
stick.” The explanation is that in a certain district the foxes 
imagined that the hare’s long ears were formidable horns; so at 
first they kept at a respectful distance. At length, however, in 
order to ascertain the truth, they invited a number of hares to a 
feast, at which each guest was placed between two of the hosts. 
After a time one of the foxes, feigning a profound admiration for 
his neighbour's horns, contrived to test their texture by touch, and 
embodied the result of his experience in the proverb just quoted. 
Whereupon each fox seized and devoured his defenceless neigh- 
bour. A proverb full of meaning, however, asserts that “‘ Even a 
beast without horns will attack the poor.” The meaning of “ He 
is as if a libation had been poured out to the god of fire” would 
remain obscure were not the reader told that, “ When water is 
poured on burning charcoal, the cinders appear exceedingly black,” 
and therefore the saying is employed as a description of a man who 
is “naturally = black.” Perhaps the Oriental original of 
Llewellyn’s dog Gelert is sufficiently well known to render in- 
telligible the allusion to “ The story of killing a mungoose that 
had done well.” But “As the hanging-nest bird gave advice 
to the monkey” requires its accompanying reference to the 
story (“ —— told in, I think, Panchatantra,” says Mr. 
Percival) of the bird which expostulated with a storm-beaten 
monkey for not having provided itself with a similar shelter 
to its own, whereupon the monkey, — rather than 
edified, pulled the bird’s nest to pieces. he story is the 
eighteenth of the first book of Panchatantra, but the bird, as 
the tale is told there, is a sparrow which has built its nest on 
a mimosa’s pendent tendril. In some Tamil variant, no doubt, 
the “ hang-nest ” has taken its place. To lish readers some 
of the proverbs on which no comment has made by the 
editor will require explanation. “As the monkey perished by 
drawing out a wedge,” for instance, refers to the fate, somewhat 
similar to that of Milo, brought upon a monkey which removed a 
wedge from a half-split log without keeping clear of the wooden 
jaws, which snapped together as soon as the gagging wedge was ex- 
tracted. In like manner, every reader may not remember that “ The 
blind quarrelled about an elephant they had examined,” because 
each of the two sightless examiners thought he had got hold of the 
tail, for which one of them had not unnaturally mistaken the trunk, 
The great Indian epics, also, may still be so little familiar to the 
generality that “The birth of Sita was the ruin of Lanka” may 
require to be rendered intelligible by such a phrase as “ The 
birth of Helen was the ruin of Troy.” But the great majority of 
the sayings in Dr. Pereival’s book speak for themselves articulately 
enoug: intelligible and trustworthy evidence, among 
other things, to the thorough goodness of his work. 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES.* 


be and hard usage will wear out any substance; and the 
mind has no immunity from the law which governs all forms 
of matter. Continual grinding takes off the fine edge of the fancy 
till neither sharpness nor delicacy is left; while a habit of mind, a 
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trick of thought or expression, so grows by use that what was once 
a slight characteristic becomes an ee mannerism, and the 
faculty of self-correction is lost. This remark is specially ap- 
plicable to Miss Braddon’s latest novel—a book in which we look 
in vain for even the coarse kind of power which redeemed to a 
certain extent the faults of her earlier works. Dead Men's Shoes 
appears to us the worst book she has produced. It has all her 
faults and none of her good qualities, and gives one the impression 
of utter weariness and mental exhaustion. It has not one solitary 
ray of originality, either in the characters or the plot; and, save 
that it is written with the technical ease gained by long practice, 
has no sign to mark it as the work of one who has filled so large 
a space in modern light literature as the author of Lady Audley's 
Secret 


We are not among those bland believers in universal goodness ##1> 
virtue who see only sweetness and light wherever they turn; ¥:s+i» 
whom a miser isa man of prudence, and a spendthrift fool takes 1 «m0 
asa good-hearted fellow and no one’s enemy but his own’; with whom 
a hoyden is a child of nature, and an énétrigante claims credit for 
her brains and perspicacity; but all the same we trust that the 
men and women of our daily life are not such fools or knaves as. 
are the personages of this uncomfortable story. There are but three 
good people in the whole gallery, and two of these are as remark~ 
able for their folly as for their virtue; while all the rest are mean 
or bad, and are described with that curious air, characteristic of a 
certain school of cynical delineators, which seems to accept mean~ 
ness and badness as matters of course, and no worse than other 
people's goodness. The three sisters of whom the heroine is one are 
perhaps the least charming young ladies with whom we are ac- 
quainted. Sibyl Faunthorpe, the heroine in question, isa weak tran- 
script of Lady Audley. Sensual and selfish, she is unable to bear the 
poverty to which she finds herself reduced by her secret cmeuiags 
with a handsome young failure, just as she was unable to bear the 

tty disagreeables of a governess’s life; though in the one case she 

oves and is loved, and in the other was treated with kindness 
and consideration. She is of the kind to whom fine dresses and 
personal luxuries rank before anything else in life, and who do not 
trouble themselves about the pedantry of virtue—about faith or 
truth or honour or fidelity—so long as they can have money, and 
what it brings. As for truth indeed, the author seldom over- 
weights her characters with an inconvenient amount of this 
quality ; and she scarcely seems to expect her readers to 
falsehood and imposture as vices which degrade and tarnish those 
who indulge in them. Sibyl Faunthorpe, or Secretan, is one of 
those to whom falsehood comes as easy as breathing. She de~ 
ceives every one, and lies with frank impartiality to every one in 
turn. When a governess at a certain Mrs. Hazleton’s, she forms a 
secret intimacy with Alexis Secretan, a handsome, good-tempered, 
impecunious young ex-oflicer, and ends by running away and 
jo ga stolen marriage with him, confessed to no one. The 
uncle who has been to her and her orphan sisters like a father, and 
those sisters themselves, still believe her to be at Mrs. Hazletox’s, 
where the housemaid manages her correspondence and forwards 
her letters. After this chapter of deception has been fully worked 
out, she turns next to deceive her husband, They have fallen into 
deep distress, and he, with every apparent quality which should 
ensure success and command esteem, can find nothing better to do 
than sponge on his mage and borrow of every one who will 
lend. This kind of thing, with a Finnan haddock for dinner, tea, 
and supper, all in one, does not suit Sibyl. She urges her husband 
to borrow yet another ten pounds, which she whispers to him she 
needs for her approaching confinement, and, when he has taken 
this sum from a poor map-maker who has laid it aside for his 
rent, Sibyl, true to her natare, runs away for the second time; 
has her boy-baby born in a workhouse; leaves him in the care of a 
farmer's daughter ; and presents herself at her old home at Red- 
castle as Miss Sibyl Faunthorpe, one of the claimants for the love 


and money of their uncle, Stephen Trenchard, a reputed millionaire - 


lately returned from India. As she is lovely in person, and has 
ewe soft, caressing ways, she charms the old man, who takes 

er to live with him, and carries on her acted falsehood here for 
three years. Her husband, naturally distracted at her sudden dis- 
appearance, and unable to find her—thrown off the scent as he is 
by the deliberate lying of the youngest Miss Faunthorpe, aged 
twelve—asks news of his child; for he can communicate with his 
wife, though she keeps her whereabouts a secret. Her answer 
is that it is dead—which is as untrue as the rest. But all 
this is justified to her own mind by the absolute necessity she is 
under of escaping from the poverty to which she had condemned 
herself by her marriage, it being impossible that she should bear the 
consequences of her own action and be faithful to love and duty. 
For the third time, too, she rans away, which we think a mono- 
tonous kind of thing, and by no means worthy of Miss Braddon’s 
reputation for fertility of expedients; while, as if to repeat the law 
of triplets on which Dead Men’s Shoes has been constructed, we 
have old Stephen Secretan living his life of deception, and Joel 


— living his. 

e heroine’s two sisters, Marion and Jenny, are even less plea- 
sant and no more commendable than herself. The former indeed 
is simply odious, being as false as Sibyl, as selfish, as worldly, and 
as calculating, without her grace, her Seoitn, or her surface amia- 
bility. The two sisters — and snarl as we hope ordinary 
English sisters do not; while Jenny is Venfant terrible with fancy 
additions on a scale. She is “an overgrown girl of twelve, 
with a very short and stalwart legs, encased in brown worsted 
stockings,” who puts her “arms a-kimbo, like Madame Angot’s 
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daughter,” and talks in a language composed of bad grammar, 
—. and impudence in about equal proportions. “ Why does she 
come and loaf about here, then, with her stuckupishness ?” She 
says of her sister Marion, with whom she is quarrelling, “ A fat 
lot (sic) she teaches me!” “ She nags at me for an hour and a half 
by the kitchen clock every morning, and calls that education!” is 
another little compliment of the same kind flung at the head of 
the same person; and when asked in what edition of Lindley 
Murray she finds the verb “ to nag,” her answer is, to say the least 
of it,scarcely natural. An uneducated semi-savage of twelve would 
not have made this answer :— 

“It’s as good a verb as any other. I nag, thou naggest, he or she nags, 
generally she ; or take it in Latin if you like, Nago, nagas, nagat, naga- 
mus, nagatis, nagant ; first conjugation ; perfect, nagavi.” 

Or would she have spoken like this P— 

“Oh, very well, if you like to tell crammers, of course I can't help it. 

My experience of elder sisters is that they may break all the command- 


ments with impunity, and drive a coach and six through the Catechism. 
I think they wash their hands of Christianity when they’re confirmed.” 


And is “ By all that’s wonderful ” a usual expression of astonish- 
ment with a girl of twelve? “If Marion or Hester were in the 
way now it would be all UP” is another of her amg hrases, 
just as she is entering on that interview with Alexis Secretan 
wherein she denies that her sister Sibyl is at home, and improvises 
the fact of her “ governessing in Jersey when we heard from her 
last—but that’s ten months ago, and she’s too much of a rolling 
stone to have stayed so long as that in one place”; adding, asa 
“ graphic touch that she thirks will give reality to her narrative,” 
that ‘the lady liad red hair and used to fly into passions,” and 
that her name was “Mrs. Yokohama Gray.” All this is but 
wretched stuff, wanting in lifelikeness and genuine humour; poor 
fustian in the place of fun. But the fun all through this book is 
but poor stuff from first to last. To call a schoolmistress Miss 
Worrie, and a milliner Miss Eylett, a boot-maker Mr. Korksole, 
and a shipbuilder Mr. Marlin Spyke; to dub a firm of lawyers 
Messrs. Gull and Sharpe, and a + sen Hd Mr. Chasubel; to have 
one 8 n of the name of Krysis and another of that of Skalpel, 
while Kabriole is a cabinet-maker and undertaker, and even the 
banker must be Groshen—to do this is to show but little ingenuity, 
and no real humour; but when she has done this, Miss Braddon 
has exhausted her store of wit. 

Part of the motive for the deception in which Sibyl indulges, in 
the hope of getting Uncle Stephen Trenchard’s money when he 
dies, lies in the deadly enmity felt by him towards the whole race 
and name of Secretan. In early days it seems that this same 
Stephen Trenchard had supplanted Philip Secretan, the father of 
Alexis, in the affection of his father, so that the fortune which 
should have gone to Philip was bequeathed to him. He also cut 
him out in a love affair; for both of which offences Philip first 
called him a reptile, then slapped his face, and finally, over- 
mastering him in a struggle, flung him through the brushwood 
into the quarry, near to which the two men had been fighting. 
The consequences of this fall were a compound fracture of the leg, 
a scar across the forehead, and lameness for life; together with 
the bitterest and most undying hatred to every “viper of that 
blood,” culminating in a melodramatic curse “ on him and his seed 
to the third generation,” when Sibyl, anxious to know her ground, 
tempts her uncle to speak of his old enemy and to tell the sto 
of his own wrongdoing to Philip Secretan and of Philip Secretan’s 
wrongdoing to him. As his are the “dead men’s shoes ” for which 
this younger likeness of Lady Audley is waiting, she feels that, 
after this exposition of his feelings, to tell him that she is married 
to the son of his former foe would be to ruin everything. Hence 
she is hard put to it for reasons why she will not accept the atten- 
tions either of Mr. Frederick Stormont, who is “a youth of very 
thin legs, and not much body, who wears a cutaway coat that 
just clears his hips, and has never been seen in an overcoat, 

‘or without a flower in his button-hole,” or of the great young 
man of the place, Sir Wilford Cardonnel, who, gentleman as he 
—— of an old English family, does not disdain to talk of 
‘ y Malvina Vielleroche” as “a good deal too weedy for my 
money, and I don’t like ‘em that colour.” Him, however, Sibyl 
makes her confidant, when he asks her to marry him, and thereby 
secures his friendship and the cessation of his pursuit; but when 
Joel Pilgrim, a sly, slimy Anglo-Indian half-caste, comes over, and 
causes Mr. Trenchard evident disgust and annoyance, which is some- 
how to be atoned for if she marries him as she is to be forced to do, 
then her resources fail her, and she has nothing for it but flight, for 
the third time, as we said. All this part of the book is huddled 
aud confused. Who murdered Mr. Trenchard, and how the murder 
was found out, with every incident connected therewith, belongs to 
the worst school of writing—sketchy, imperfect, hurried, and un- 
likely and forced in incident and motive. The circumstances and 
character of Joel Pilgrim, the old man’s half-caste son, simply 
make a blot on the picture as silly in motive as it is ill done in 
workmanship—a would-be spectre with a turnip head and a lighted 
candle inside. In conclusion, we cannot do better than quote for 
the author's benefit some words of Dean Swift's :—“ An experiment 
very frequent among modern authors is to write upon nothing; 
when the subject is utterly exhausted, to let the pen still move on ; 
by some called the ghost of wit, delighting to walk after the death 
of its body. And to say the truth, there seems to be no part of 
knowledge in fewer hands than that of discerning when to have 
done. 


CRANSTOUN’S PROPERTIUS.* 
M® CRANSTOUN has accomplished no inconsiderable task 


in his series of elegiac translations. His version of Proper- 
tius completes an English reproduction of a poetic constellation 
which also includes Catullus and Tibullus. It may be that Mr. 
Cranstoun has simply taken the poets in the order in which they 
are usually placed ; but, if he has gone on the principle of leaving 
the most difficult, though not the best work, to the last, he has 
acted wisely. Catullus is surely the greatest poet of the triad, 
Propertius the hardest to deal with. And so Mr. Cranstoun has 
done well to take the fullest time to explore his text, and to weigh 
the endeavours made by scholars at home and abroad to mend its 
corrupt readings, to rectify its disordered arrangements, and to 
reduce to something like consistency a poet who has lain under a 
ban very much because he had come down to us in so perplexing a 
form. That he has mastered all helpful criticism on the intrica- 
cies and dark places of the text will be seen by any who happen to 
be familiar with Mr. Paley’s latest edition of Propertius, or who have 
studied Mr. Munro's very acute paper on the arrangement of the 
last Elegy of the Third or Second Book, in the sixth vol. (1875) of 
the Journal of Philology—to say nothing of the commentaries of 
Barth, Kuinoel, and W. Hertzberg. As is meet in an English 
translation, the notes are mostly brief, and illustrative of mytho- 
logical or historical allusions; but the extent of the translator’s 
acquaintance with the best and most recent criticism is easily 
discernible by a comparison of the translation with the text. An 
agreeable feature of the work before us is that Mr. Cranstoun has 
varied his English metres, and afforded the relief of long-ballad 
metres, heroics, and here and there shorter measures, to the more 
orthodox elegiac quatrain. Mr. C. R. Moore’s meritorious version 
(Rivingtons, 1870), on recurring to which our opinion of its accu- 
racy and general neatness of translation undergoes no abatement, 
was rendered tedious by the unvaried use of the heroic couplet, 
though Sir Edmund Head's one or two experiments in various 
metres might have taught a translator of Propertius another lesson. 
In Mr. Cranstoun’s work free play is given to the poet's mood 
and tone at the time of writing, and a sound judgment is 
shown for the most part in the forms chosen to render ionate 
and pathetic love elegies, on the one hand, and archeological poems 
on Roman history and mythology, such as those of his later years, 
on the other. The result cannot fail to be a wider acquaintance 
with and appreciation of the Umbrian bard. 

Of the birth, parentage, and education of this Roman Callima- 
chus, as he delighted to style himself in token of his early draughts 
at the fountain of Alexandrian poetry, Mr. Cranstoun gives all that 
is known with commendable succinctness. He notes at the outset that 
Propertius was younger than Tibullus and older than Ovid, but not 
much in either case; not enough younger than the graceful and plain- 
tive Tibullus to have caught the melancholy sweetness with which 
his own earnest force and genuine fire are in strong contrast, nor so 
much older than Ovid (though the latter outlived him some forty 
years) as to have retired from the field of poetry before he was 
aware of an imitator availing himself of his grand but hastily 
struck keynotes, and moulding the topics of his Roman and 
mythic poetry into Fasti and Epistles, and of his love-elegies into 
the Art of Love. It would be interesting to go further into the 
history of those essentially Roman poems which were his earliest 
and seemingly also his latest themes, but which no persuasions 
of his patron Meecenas, no atmospheric influences of the Esquiline, 
where he mixed with Virgil and Horace and must have contracted 
some of the manners of a courtier, could induce him to prefer to 
the one constraining inspiration of his muse, the Cynthia of his 
first and completest Book of Elegies. It seems not improbable that 
some poems of the Fourth and Fifth Books on legendary subjects 
mark a date when he had buried Cynthia, and bidden adieu to 
her successor, of whom we get a glimpse in V. vii. 39-48—when 
he had relinquished gallantries which, despite his protestations of 
constancy, were some justification (had she cared to plead them) 
for Cynthia’s infidelities, and turned his attention to graver and 
more philosophic studies. Yet after all it is a gain to poetry 
that in the interval between his earliest and latest work, Cynthia 
and love laid an exacting and importunate em on his muse. 
Unquestionably the sweetness, tenderness, and real, if sometimes 
rugged, pathos of his love-elegies show more genius than the 
loftier vein and nobler purpose of his later productions. ‘here is 
not space in a brief review to sketch even the influence on Proper- 
tius’s poetry of the brilliant, accomplished, queenly “ meretrix ”— 
for such she was, not only in her legal status at Rome, but in her 
fondness for the wine cup, her passion for dress, and the inordinate 
avarice whereby she got the means of gratifying it—who is as 
much associated with the name of Propertius as Lesbia with that 
of Catullus. But though the fluctuations of love and jealousy 
quarrelling and reconciliation, are drawn out to a length which 
only a versatile fancy could prevent from becoming tedious, some- 
how one does not tire of recurring to the outbursts of Pro- 
pertius’s jealousy on the alarm of his mistress having gone off once 
and again with the loutish but lavish Illyrian Pretor—an alarm 
which, in one instance at least, ‘turns out to be false (I. viii. 33-6) 
—his clever artifices to dissuade his friends from an introduction 
which may convert them into rivals, and his threats to go to sea 
or to kill himself if Cynthia is unkind, though he is quite pre- 


* The Elegies of Sextus Propertius. Translated into English V i 
the Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. By James Cranstoun’ BA 


and LL.D., &c. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
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pared to stand on his head, or, as he puts it, “to tread heaven's 
starry floor,” when she is favourable to his suit. 

Mr.Cranstoun is extremely sceptical—despite the poet's expressed 
intention of an immediate visit to Athens (iv. xxi.), and his refer- 
ences to a shipwreck in the Aigean from which he had escaped, 
and despite also his graphic picture (in El. XV. Book I.) of the 

rs and terrors of a storm at sea—as to his having ever left 
his native shores. “ The absence,” he es, “ of direct testimony 
on the point, and even of a single poem bearing directly on foreign 
travel, is tantamount to evidence against such a supposition” 
(p. xviii.) By the light of such suggestive criticism it is amusing 
to read such ap to Cynthia's feelings as this from the Seven- 
teenth Elegy of the First Book :— 
Ah! perish he who first with impious art 
In sail-rigg’d craft dared tempt the unwilling sea, 
*Twere better I had sooth’d my mistress’ heart, 
Hard though she was, how peerless still to me! 
Than view this wild and forest-mantled shore, 
And woo the longed-for Twins that calm the wave. 
Then earth had veiled my woes, life’s fever o’er, 
And some small stone—love’s tribute—marked my grave. 
All that this means is that the jealous lover has, in an inoppor- 
tune visit, stumbled on some of her so-called relatives (cf. 1. vi. 
7-8), or, as he puts it :— 
Quinetiam falsos fingis tibi sepe propinquos, 
Oscula nec desunt qui tibi jure ferant. 
Sham cousins often come and kiss thee too, 
As cousins alway have a right to do. 
Or perhaps her preetor has been availing himself of a holiday at 
Rome to renew his attentions, and amidst elegiac couplets in praise 
of the simplicity and purity of “straw-built” Rome, Propertius 
dilates, in Ti. vii. on the troublesome fact that— 
From the Illyrian land the other day 
Your friend the praetor has returned, I learn— 
To you a fruitful source of welcome prey, 
‘o me of inexpressible concern. 
As cruel a pang as any is inflicted when this Roman Lais or Ph: 
takes it into her head to run down to Baie (EI. IL. xi.) ; not that 
the poet doubts her honour or constancy, but the place is danger- 
ous. His advice to her tuitous, and doubtless unheeded—is, 
as Mr. Cranstoun renders the couplets (9-10, 11-12) :— 
Atque utinam mage te remis confisa minutis 
Parvula Lucrina cymba moretur aqua, &c. 
On Lucrine’s bosom rather drift and dream, 
And the light skiff with tiny paddles guide, 
Or bathe alone in Teuthras’ limpid stream, 
And cleave with pliant arms the yielding tide. 
Here it seems more satisfactory, if a little harder, to take “con- 
fisa ” as the vocative —eee by ¢e, than, as Paley would have us 
take it, as agreeing with cymba. The scholar’s argument is that 
this construction is es by the fact that “a gondola relies 
on its oars for safe guidance.” But the translator sees rather in 
cymba a skiff which, in her lover’s mind, Cynthia might conveni- 
ently paddle for herself. He wishes her not to have com- 
pany in her bark or her baths. In one instance, however, we 
cy that neither Mr. Cranstoun nor Mr. Moore quite gives full 
expression to the poet’s jealousy—e.g. where, on the eve of one of 
his imaginary voyages, he reproaches Cynthia with her indifference. 
One count in the indictment is (vv. 5-6) :— 
Et potes hesternos manibus componere crines, 
Et longa faciem querere desidia, 
where hesternos crines need not mean “crines qui manserunt ut 
heri erant.” Instead of translating, as Mr. Cranstoun does— 


But airily thou trimm’st the locks thou braidedst yestermorn ; 
or, with Moore— 
Smoothing the locks that lay last night so trim ; 
we should render the lines :— 


Yet airily thou trimm’st thy locks, as thou didst yestermorn, 
And leisurely with tireless hands thy person dost adorn. 
The poet just afterwards contrasts with this elaborate dressing 
oa unkempt locks when she was deserted, in a passage which 
is a fair specimen of the translator's average work (cf. 9-14; “At 
non sic Ithaci—conscia letitize ”) :— 
Not so Calypso wept beside the bleak and barren sea, 
What time Ulysses left her island-home for Ithake ; 
But many a day with hair unkempt she sat in sorrow lone, 
And wildly to the cruel waves outpour’d her weary moan ; 
And though she knew that he had gone for ever from her ken, 
Kept brooding o’er remembered joys she ne’er might know again. 

It is somewhat odd that where, in the Sixth Elegy of Book IL., 
the poet is reproaching the mistress whom, by a tacitly accepted 
fiction, he calls “ wife” in the same breath, he comes out with 
an unwonted burst of morality, happily turned into heroics 
by his latest translator. It reads in English like a bit of Juyenal, 
though the form of verse forbids such mistake as to the Latin. 
The truth was, the poet could be severe on laxity that operated 
against his own monopoly of license ; and the fallacy is in the word 
nupte, in the couplet :— 

Templa Pudicitiz quid opus statuisse puellis, 
Si cuivis nupte quidlibet esse licet. 
But the flies off to reprobate the frescoes which, in private 
houses, Jiscredited the value set on virtue in the public temples 
(see 27-36) :— 
The hand that first depicted scenes im 
chaste hommes with lnst’s oul gernitare, 


Corrupted modest maiden’s guileless eyes, 

Till then unschooled in 

Curse him, who with insidious art could throw 

The veil of rapture o’er the springs of woe! 

Men had no statues in the olden time, 

Nor lined their walls with scenes of pictured crime ; 
Now cobwebs veil our fanes, with weeds o’ergrown 
The gods deserted Tie—the fault’s our own. 


It is as well to observe that Dean Merivale (Hist. Rom. Emp. vi. 249, 
note) doubts whether this account is anything more than rheto- 
rical, unless referable to a time antecedent to the revival under 
Augustus. 

Scant space remains to speak of the other side of Propertius’s 
ag genius, that which sprang from his stock of legendary lore. 
is Elegies, on whatever theme, are rich in ancient mythi 
fable, and in snatches and reminiscences of Theocritus, Calli- 
machus, and Apollonius. But he deserves distinct recognition 
(as Mr. Cranstoun puts it) for embodying in Roman Elegy “the 
time-hoary legends of Rome, the praises of Mescenas and the glory 
of Augustus ; the untimely fates of Peetus and the young Mesestiaa 
the devoted affection of Allia and the stainless honour of 
Cornelia.” Some of these themes, it is true, belong to his early 
muse, and are most interesting as germs of Ovid's Fasti; but 
there are others of high purpose, such as the last Elegy of all, the 
lament over Marcellus, and the Battle of Actium, perhaps of a 
later date. We extract as a specimen of the second of these Mr. 
Cranstoun’s version of the passage following Apollo’s address to 

Augustus on his victory (V. vi. 39-68) :— 
Proud Cesar shouts from his Idalian star 
“ The God is proved by godlike deeds of war.” 
Old Triton cheers, and all the Nereids raise 
Around the flag of freedom songs of praise. 
Borne in swift bark, the harlot seeks the Nile, 
Her all that’s left—to linger on awhile. 
*Tis well: poor triumph that one woman tread 
The streets through which Jugurtha once was led. 

_ Hence rose this shrine to Actian Phoebus’ name, 

Whose every shaft ten hostile ships o’ercame. 


No small matter in such a translation is the choice among com- 
ting various readings. Mr. Cranstoun’s scholarship is accredited 
yy his work in this respect. We cannot doubt his judgment in 
adopting, at I. viii. 19, Munro’s emendation— 
Ut te prevectam felice Ceraunia remo— 


for the old reading felici prevecta, which involves making the 
latter word a mon p a in I. xviii. 27, he holds by the 
MSS. reading, “ Divini fontes,” against the pro correction 
“ dumosi montes,” no doubt on the strength of Paley’s quotation 
from Theocritus, viii. 33, kai rrorapol, Geiov yevos. So in El, II. 
of the Second Book (11-12) he is certainly safe in adopting Brimo 
for primo with Lachmann and Kuinoel, Brimo being a name of 
Proserpine. We are not so sure that he is right in writi 
“ Beebeis’ hallowed tide” in the same passage. Surely it shoul 
be “Beebe’s hallowed tide.” He is mostly happy too in giving 
the gist and point of single lines—e.g. I. vii. 20:— 

Nec tibi subjiciet carmina serus Amor. 

Love out of time is ever out of tune ; 
and, tbid. 26 :— 

Sepe venit magno foenore tardus Amor. 

Love's bills long due bear fearful interest. 
But when he renders 

Nec nova querendo semper amicus eris (I. xiii. 12) 

Nor will you always counsel fresh amours, 


in a bit of advice to Gallus to stick to a worthy object of choice, 


he is not so right as Mr. Moo ho hits - 
ieting g re, W the sense by trans 


Thou must be true if thou wouldst make her thine. 


Glancing back over the whole ground, we find such good work 
predominating in this translation, that, coupling it with Mr. 
a Tibullus, we augur increased credit to Scottish scholar- 
ship. 


MR. AUGUSTUS HARE AND THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


E have had sent us for review a work by Mr. Augustus Hi 

called Cities of Northern and Central Italy. On iobes 
it, we find that, among the Passages which Mr. Hare, according 
to his custom, copies from other writers, there are many extracts, 
sometimes of great length, taken from our own columns. These 
passages have been copied without our leave or knowledge; and 
to this breach of ordinary courtesy Mr. Hare has added another 
breach, by making no acknowledgment of the source from which 
they are taken. Instead of so doing, Mr. Hare, with an impertinence 
which we should not have looked for in any one claiming the name 
of scholar or gentleman, has added the name of a writer by whom 
they have not been acknowledged, and to whom Mr. Hare has 
therefore no right to attribute them. So flagrant a breach of the 
rules according to which literary intercourse is usually carried on 
puts Mr. Hare, as far as the 
of whose laws he We therefore 

ecline any further notice of Cities of Northern 

Central Italy. . 
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hype present course of events in European Turkey gives much 
additional interest to a work which would have commanded 
attention at any time—C. J. Jiretek’s History of Bulgaria.* The 
book is not, indeed, characterized by any special graces of style, 
and the annals of a people which has hardly known any medium 
between barbarism and servitude are of necessity obscure and 
unattractive. Many ethnological problems of great interest are 
nevertheless involved in the discussion of Bulgarian history, 
while it cannot be forgotten that the present peaceful and oppressed 
people seemed at one time likely to anticipate the part reserved for 
the Turks five centuries later. In his views respecting Bulgarian 
ethnology Herr Jireéek principally follows those adopted by Safarik, 
the great Bohemian scholar, and more recently by Drinov, the most 
distinguished authority among the Bulgarians themselves. Accord- 
y Sy these, the Bulgarians were originally a Finnish or Tschudic 
tribe, who, having broken into a district inhabited by Slavonians, 
themselves recent immigrants, lost their nationality and language 
as the Normans did in France. The present Bulgarians, accord- 
ingly, are mixed in blood, but Slavonian; in all essential charac- 
teristics. The fierce and turbulent spirit of the invaders was 
subdued by their adoption of Christianity, and after a short and 


brilliant period of conquest, the new kingdom a to exhibit 
oe of degeneracy and decay. One remarkable phenomenon 
at this period was the spread of Paulicianism, the heir of 


Manichzanism,among the Bulgarians, who thus remotely originated 
the religious revolt of the Albigenses. Herr Jiretek gives an in- 
teresting account of the Paulician tenets. The Bulgarians were 
successively subjugated (1292-1398) by the Tartars, the Servians, 
and the Turks. From the date of the latter event Bulgaria almost 
ceases to have an independent history, but episodes of considerable 
interest continue to occur. Among these may be named the revolt 
of the Pasha Paswan Oglu at the beginning of this century, and 
the recent religious disputes which at one time seemed likely to 
drive the people into the Latin Church. The renovation of the 
national spirit dates, according to Herr Jireéek, from the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Since that period a national literature has 
been slowly growing up, and is fully noticed by our author, who has 
also devoted much attention to earlier phases of literary activity, 
and to the arrangement of our scanty information respecting the 
organization of the ancient Bulgarian kingdom. 
nder the title of “ Antiquity and To-day,” ¢ Professor Curtius 
has collected the academical discourses pronounced by him in 
public, with a few addresses delivered on other occasions. The 
greater treat of classical subjects, a few have a bearing more 
or less direct upon the politics of the day. Among the most inter- 
pe Sa be named one on the idea of immortality among the 
Greeks, in which its general acceptance and its influence upon the 
conduct of life are strongly maintained ; a pleasing dissertation on 
friendship in antiquity, which is represented as the great corrective 
of the ethical deticiencies of the popular religion; one on the use 
and abuse of party spirit; and another on the mutual action and 
reaction of Germany and Rome. All Professor Curtius’s disquisi- 
tions are exceedingly elegant and polished, but are more remark- 
able for these qualities than for originality or profundity. They 
produce the impression of existing rather for the sake of wor 
than from any urgent need for utterance, and-there seems something 
sophistical in the dexterity with which the orator, from whatever 
point he may start, manages to work round to the glorification of 
Christianity, Prussia, or both. 
Dr. Werner's monograph on “the Venerable Bede” ¢ is a most 
excellent and instructive, and also a very readable, account of this 
at intellectual luminary of one of the darkest periods in the 
ony of Europe. It is from this point of view that Bede is 
here principally considered, the events of his life being but briefly 
related. A preliminary chapter, however, deals with the history 
of the English Church up to his time, and renders full justice 
to that spirit of propaganda of which the missionary exertions of 
that day are but a phase, and which was then, as now, among the 
incipal characteristics of Englishmen. Bede's intellectual 
bours are distributed under four heads; his cultivation of poetry 
and promotion of philological studies among his countrymen ; his 
cosmography and astronomy, the latter including his system of 
chronology and attempts at the settlement of the ecclesiastical 
calendar; his commentaries on Scripture; and his ecclesiastical 
histories and biographies. The whole, more especially the scien- 
tific section, affords a most lively picture of the intellectual con- 
dition of the Western world in Bede's age. Great pains have 
been taken to determine the extent of his obligations to classical 
literature, and his own literary influence on his friends and corre- 
——_ his disciples, and subsequent writers. The volume is 
@ first of an intended series on the illustrious writers of the 


le ages. 

Luther's captivity in the Wartburg is the subject of a pretty 
little monograph by A. Witzschel §, framed after the Reformer’s 
own statements in his correspondence ee age time. Nothing 


novel is elicited, of course, but the compiler has perfectly succeeded 


* Geschichte der Bulgaren. Von Constantin J. Jiretek. Prag: 

Tempsky. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Alterthum und Gegenwart. Gesammelte Reden und Vortriige. Von 

Carton Berlin: Hertz. London: Asher & Co. 

¢ Beda der Ehrwiirdige und seine Zeit. Von Dr. Karl Werner. Wien: 
Braumiiller. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Luther's Aufenthalt auf der Wartburg. Nach seinen eigenen Mitthei- 
lungen. Von A. Witzschel. Wien: Braumiiller. London: Williams & 


Norgate. 


in giving a clear and consecutive detail of a very interesting episode 
in Luther's life. A narrative by J. Kessler of a casual encounter 
with Luther “at the Black Bear in Jena” is appended, which re- 
presents the Reformer in his most genial light. 

Dr. Langen *, an Old Catholic theologian of great learning, has 
written a treatise on the question of the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, and on the best manner of allaying the controversy between 
the Eastern and Western Churches on this subject. He re- 
marks that the New Testament is wholly silent on the matter, 
and that the development of dogma on the point must be traced 
through the writings of the Fathers. The general result of his 
investigation is unfavourable to the “ filioque,” which was, he says, 
introduced by Augustine as a corollary from certain assumed 
premisses, not as an article of faith. The present Greek position 
is a corresponding aberration on the other side, but cannot, any more 
than the Latin, be regarded as heretical. The correct formula is dua 
tod viod, and there is, he considers, no reason why all parties 
should not agree upon it. 

“ Seedcorns of Truth? + is the title of a series of sermons in 
which the cardinal points of Christian theology are successively 
et in a somewhat dry and dogmatic form, but in a very 

iberal spirit. 

The sermons of the late Professor Vilmar} have, it appears, for 
the most part been already published, but have long since disap- 
peared from circulation. They were worth reprinting, as well as 
the occasional addresses which accompany them in this edition. 
They are distinguished by power and animation of expression, as 
well as by a haughty and uncompromising championship of 
Lutheran orthodoxy, of which Vilmar was perhaps the most cha~- 
racteristic representative. An apology is offered for the republica~ 
tion of the last address in the volume, a eulogium on the Presby- 
terian system of Church government, which is stated to be at 
variance with the ultimate conclusions of the speaker. 

Professor Bonitz’s essays on Plato§ comprise thorough analyses 
of the Gorgias, Thesetetus, Euthydemus, and Sophistes, together 
with less elaborate commentaries on the dialogues commonly read 
in German schools, the Laches, Euthyphron, Protagoras, and 
Phedrus. A disquisition on the nature of the argument in the 
Pheedo for the immortality of the soul is appended. The com- 
plexion of the proof alleged, in Professor Bonitz’s opinion, is not 
ethical, but speculative, and depends wholly on the Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas. 

A translation of the hymns of the Rig Vedal|, if reasonably 
accurate, must obviously be a great boon to literature. Herr 
Ludwig's labours are based upon the St. Petersburg Dictionary, 
and what he describes as the epoch-making work of Roth. His 
versions, at all events, almost invariably offer a plausible and 
coherent sense. They are to be followed by a commentary. He 
has found it necessary to break up the arrangement of the original 
texts, and redistribute them in nine divisions. The style of his 
translation is dignified and unadorned ; it was perhaps scarcely 
necessary to exaggerate its archaism by the peculiarities of his 
German orthography. 

Philipp Spiller] has reproduced in an extended form his ideas 
on the ether as the universal principle of existence. It may be 
doubted whether, after all, he has more to advance on the 
uestion in its physical aspect than is implied in Sir William 
homson’s pregnant remark that matter is probably not an 
ultimate, but a mode of motion of a primitive fluid. In its re- 
ligious and ethical aspect Spiller’s system agrees substantially with 
other varieties of Pantheism. The book manifests prodigious 
erudition, and a bewildering facility of reference and citation. 

A collected edition of E. von Hartmann’s miscellaneous essays ** 
begins with what will no doubt prove the most interesting of all, 
an autobiographic sketch. The glimpses afforded both of Prussian 
school-life and of garrison-life are highly graphic and suggestive. 
It is curious to find that the philosopher possessed such a natural 
gift for drawing and music as to have successively formed the 
project of devoting his life first to one and then to the other of 
these pursuits. He was deterred by the discovery of his inability 
to give full expression to his ideas in either. Some would say that 
it is easier to be an amateur in philosophy than in art; and, without 
going to this length, it may still be admitted that Hartmann’s sys- 
tem in its latest phase bears the impress of cool sound sense almost 
as evidently as his master Schopenhauer’s does of erratic genius. 
Hartmann’s original pessimism has virtually disappeared ; for prac- 
tical purposes this is a great advance; but at the same time there 
is a total absence of the intellectual qualities which are inseparable 
from even the most perverse paradoxes of his predecessor. 


* Die Trinitarische Lehrdifferenz zwischen der abendliindischen und der 
morgenliindischen Kirche. Von Dr. Joseph Langen. Bonn: Weber. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Samenkirner der Wahrheit. Von H. Spaeth. Oldenburg: Schulze. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

t Predigten und geistliche Reden. Von A.F. C. Vilmar. Marburg: 
Elwert. London: Asher & Co. 

Platonische Studien. Von H. Bonitz. Berlin: Vahlen. London: 
Asher & Co. 

\| Der Rigveda, oder die heiligen Hymnen der Brahmana, Zum ersten 
Male vollstindig ins Deutsche iibersetzt, mit Commentar und Einleitung, 
von Alfred Ludwig. Bd. 1. Prag: Tempsky. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

Die Urkraft des Weltails. 
London: Nutt. 

** Gesammelte Studien und Aufsiitze-gemeinverstindlichen Inhalts. Von 
Eduard von Hartmann. Li er. London: Williams & 


Von Philipp Spiller. Berlin: Stuhr. 
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Professor Grassman’s lexicon to the Rig Veda * is principally 
based on the St. Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary, the surpassing im- 
portance of which is fully acknowledged. It is evidently very 
carefully executed, copious in the meanings of words given, and 

ise in the definition of them. The Roman character is em- 
ployed throughout. 

The intention of D. Sanders’s Orthographical German Dictionaryt 
is to determine the correct spelling of words derived from foreign 
sources, and of others of which the orthography is irregular or ca- 
pricious. The object is well worthy of the + bly but it may be 
doubted whether any authority less absolute than Prince Bis- 
marck’s will suffice to produce the desired uniformity. 

Lieutenant Hoffmeister’s sketch of European Russia} is chiefly 

pared from the military point of view. This very circumstance, 
a sn has led him to devote especial attention to the moral 
qualities of the classes from which the army is chiefly recruited, 
and to the legislative and social arrangements by which these are 
influenced, insomuch that his book comes nearer than might have 
been expected to a general survey of the Empire. 

The “ Sonzogno trial,’ § a recent Italian cause célébre, loses no- 
thing of its piquancy or painfulness in the report of Herr W. Wy], 
who has, in fact, set the brethren of his craft the worst possible 
example of pandering to the vulgar love of sensation and scandal. 
His report is by no means confined to a faithful account of the 

roceedings, but is seasoned with all manner of irrelevant anec- 

otes and gratuitous insinuations against leading public characters 
in Italy. The case itself is singular and dramatic. Sonzogno, a 
man of rank and station, was a leading Italian Liberal of the most 
extreme section, and editor of a gee at Rome particularly 
obnoxious to the Government. His political associate Luciani, 
having formed a criminal connexion with his wife, procured his 
assassination by representing that the crime would be acceptable 
to Garibaldi. It is not much to the credit of Italian justice that 
Luciani’s dupes should have received as severe a punishment as 


There is more chat than hypochondria in Gerhard yon Amyntor's 
“Chats of a Hypochondriac.”|| They treat for the most part, 
indeed, of social foibles and perversities; but there is no bitterness 
in the writer's satire, nor austerity in his reproof. They are in 
general lively and entertaining, display considerable powers of 
observation, and the only thing to be said against them is that 
they have hardly sufficient weight or compass to deserve collection 
in so substantial a volume. 

Professor Max Miiller has made the world a charming present 
in his neat little edition of the recently discovered correspondence 
of Schiller with Christian, Duke of Augustenburg.§ The charm 
does not so much consist in the letters themselves as in the in- 
cident from which they originated, and in Professor Miiller’s own 
graceful and feeling commentary. Schiller, like Wordsworth, 
owed exemption from the pecuniary cares which might otherwise 
have stifled his genius to the ogy admiration of a friend. 
His Raisley Calvert was the Danish Prince of Augustenburg, 
who, at the instigation of the poet Baggesen, and in concert with 
Count Schimmelmann, offered the struggling bard support in a 
letter which Professor Miiller justly extols as a model of liberal 
and delicate kindness. The restorative influence of this generosity 
on Schiller’s fortunes and energies may possibly be exaggerated, 
but there can be no doubt that this influence and his gratitude 
were alike considerable. He repaid the obligation by a series of 
letters, the most important of which are at present missing. The 
remainder, it must be said, are chiefly valuable as the text of Pro- 
fessor Miiller’s interesting disquisition on the literary and social con- 
trasts between the age of Goethe and Schiller and our own, and 
on the relation of patronage to genius. The details of the féte 
got up by Baggesen in Schiller’s honour afford a curious mixture of 
the admirable and the absurd. The ear of Denmark had been 
rankly abused by a false report of Schiller’s death, and the living 
poet was accordingly. 

Professor Bergmann, of Strasburg, prblishes a translation, with 
4 copious commentary, of three of the most mystical poems of the 
Edda **, prophecies of the last things according to the Norse 
theology. ‘The translations are very fine, inspired with the enig- 
matical grandeur of the original ; the merits of the commentary can 
only be appreciated Professor Bergmann claims to 
have materially advanced the exegesis of the Eddas, and regrets 
that, owing to his long residence in France, his labours should as 
yet have attracted comparatively little attention in Germany. 

“The Witch,” by Arthur Fitger {t, is a stirring prose tragedy, 


* Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda. Von Hermann Grassman. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co. 
+ Orthographisches Worterbuch. Von Daniel Sanders. Leipzig: Brock- 
haus. London: Asher & Co. 
t Das Europiische Russland. Militairische Landes- und Volks- Studie. 
Von Hoffmeister. Berlin: Mittler. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Mein Tagebuch im Prozess Sonzogno. Bericht von W. Wyl. Ziirich: 
Voices London: Nutt. 5 
Hypochondrische Plaudereien. Von Gerhard von Amyntor. Elberfeld : 
ten London: Williams & Norgate. 
sa Schiller’s Briefwechsel mit dem Herzog 
chleswig- Holstein A tenburg, Eingeleitet und herausgege von F, 
Max Miller. Berlin Paetel. London: Tritbner & Co. 
** Weggewohnt’s Lied. Der Odins Raben, Orakelsang, und Der Seherin 
Voraussicht. Drei eschatologische Gedichte der Saemunds Edda, kritisch 
elit, tihersetzt und erkliért, von F. W. Bergmann. Strassburg: 
K. J. Triibner. London: Triibner & Co. 


Die H i Arthur Fitger. Olden : Schulze. 
tt — itger. burg 


crowded with character and incident, but too much like a drama- 
tized novel, nor are the characters very vividly outlined. The 
scene is laid in North Germany about the close of the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

The Febr number of the Rundschau* begins with a pretty 
story from the Russian of Turguenef, the most recent uction 
of his pen. A youth receives a t of a watch, which involves 
him in all kinds of scrapes ; the dénowement, however, is — 
In an essay on Paul Heyse as a writer of fiction, George des 
the eminent Danish critic, deservedly lays stress on the mo: 
harmony of Heyse’s writings, and on his constant endeavour to 
delineate noble characters, the object of whose lives is to win their 
way to internal . The account of Leontjeff, the author, along 
with his friend Katkoff, of the intellectual revolution which im- 
pressed a loyal instead of a democratic character on Russian 
Journalism, is concluded. Julius Rodenberg continues his sketches 
of his English tour. He is especially im by the under- 
ground railway, and notices minutely such metropolitan phenomena 
as the regeneration of Leicester Square, the demolition of North- 
umberland House, and the invalid condition of Temple Bar. Herr 
Kapp, a high authority on shipping matters, relates the story of 
the Donteshlond at considerable length, and dwells particularly on 
the hardship of the English system of cross-examination upon 
German witnesses, especially uneducated seamen. 


* Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 
2, Hft.5. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner. 


Erratum.—The name of the writer of the “ Précis of the Prov- 
sions of the Mutiny Act and Articles of War,” noticed in our 
tssue of the 11th instant, is not Major Clifford, but Major 
CLIFFORD Parsons. 
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WHISKEY, 


KiNAHANS 
Thiscelebrated and most delicious old mellow Spirit isthe very of IRISH 
WHISKIES, - unrivalled, nerteny pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
Brandy. Note the Red Seal. Pink Label, andCork branded ** Kinshan’ s.LL. Whisky.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 GREAT FITCHFIELD STREET.OXFORD STREET, W. 


JOHN BURGESS & SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 
HAS BEEN ee ONLY BY peed FOR MORE THAN ONE 
NDRED YEARS A 
107 STRAND OF SAVOY LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN BURGESS & SON'S.” 


Y’S CARACAS. COCOA. 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”’. lard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HassaLt. 
NINE PRizE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


The best Remec of the STOMACH. HEARTBURN, , HEADACHE, 
Children, and Infants. Of all Chemists. 


T HROAT IRRITATION. 


The throat and windpipe are especially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
glycerine in the form of jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections, being in proximity 
to the glands at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 
6d. and 1s. Boxes (by post Eight or Fifteen Stamps), and Tins Is. 6d., labelled 

“JAMES EFPS & ae Ayn ape Chemists, 48 Threadneedle Street, 
d 170 Piccadilly, London.” 


Uns TONIC (GEORGE & WELCH'’S). — This perfect 
It proves invaluable in Debility. Indigestion, and all 
mary ions. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. To be had of ‘hemists, 


GEORGE & WELCH, Worcester, Proprietors of the Dandelion Coffee. 


ASTHMA and CHRONIC BRONCHITIS.—The most effectual 
Remedy will be found to be 
DATURA 
n, 
& MOORE, 
M43 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; 
And Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


BRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston Road, London. 
Health for ALL, by MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 
Sold by the Hygeian Agents, and all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 74d., 13}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lls. each. 
"Read the MORISONIANA, price Is., which may be had of all Booksellers. 


CURES of old-standing Asthmas, Colds, &c., by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS. Mr. RoBINsoy, Chemist, Trinity Hull, writes : 
“ Your Wafers are an inestimable boon; they seem to act like a charm, and taste pleasantly.” 
Sold by all Druggists at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. wand lls. per Box. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—BOOKS for all READERS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH. Postage free. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
UDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MARCH. This Catalogue contains 
The Lite of the Prince Consort, Vol, lake's Crimes, Vol. V.; Tennyson's Queen 
M hie Greville Memoirs ; Way We Live Now, by ‘Anthony Trollo; ; Signa, by 

Thousand other Dus at at the lowest 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlIl the Books 

reulation or on Sale at MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
walk from the Exchange). 


ible delay, by all Subscribers to 
ADE: MANCHESTER (one Minute's 
Mudie's Select Library, Limited, 


New Oxford Street. a 
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307 207 Regent Street, W. 

Subeeri; s from One Guinea to any ig to the supply All 

the best New Books is, English. ‘French. -and German. iminediately Sn publication. Prospectuses, 
ions, 

aeeekceene Cosieges 6 of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 

icati 

CHULTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 

307 Regent Street.near the Polytechnic. 


| jONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square London. 
inded im 1841. Patron—HR.H. the PRINCE of WALES. THOMAS 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and > ees Literature, 


Subscri, 
ship, £26. Fifteen olumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Members. Reading- 
room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
"THE SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 
10, 74, 75, 76, 81, 88, 91, 255, 256, and 611 (clean Sonslat the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


4, 


RULES FOR A SPELLING BEE. 
Fep. 8vo, cloth, Is. ; post free, Is. 2d. 


NUTTALL'S SPELLING BEE GUIDE (WARNE'S 
EDITIO a Repertory of Five Thousand Difficult Weeds, with their Phonetic 
Spellings and es" also Rules for Contesting a Spelling 
The Spelling Bee Guide is condensed from “ Nuttall’s Stand Dicti a 
has honetic Spelling. and is distinct from any other work Te bs tee 
FREDERICK WARNER & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE POET KEATS. 
EATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the Early 
Editions, with Memoir, Explanatory Notes, &c. 


THE LANSDOWNE POETS eeerpoe. with Full-page Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 38. 6d.; moroceo, handsomely bound, 8s. 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS EDITION, cloth gilt, 2s.; stiff wrapper, Is. 6d. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY EDITION OF 


| gt DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE contains all the 
oem WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


RE-ISSUE FOR SEASON 1876 OF 


"THE FLOWERING PLANTS, GRASSES, SEDGES, and 


FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN, and their "allies, the Club Moses, Pepperwort, and 
Horsetails. By ANN#® PratT. 


Now ready, DIVISION I. Containing 2 pages of Coloured Plates, embodying 160 Subjects, 
5s. Complete in 12 Divisions. 
. Containing upwards of 300 Coloured Plates, elegantly bound, cloth 


Fine Edition, 6 vol. 
gilt, gilt edges, £3 15s. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Ready, each Is. 


Rua BY SCHOOL.—Remarks and Judgment of Vice-Chancellor 

Malins in Dr. Hayman's Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. Extracts 

from Minute Book of Goversing Body, with Comments, Edited by 8. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
ARTHUR H. MOXON, 21 Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


MR. EDWARDS ON THE DOMESTIC USE OF FUEL. 
Royal 8vo. amply Illustrated. 

GMOKY CHIMNEYS. Seventh Edition, 3s. 6d. 

OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. New Edition, 12s. 

USE of FUEL in COOKING. is, 

OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, &c. 64d. 

IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES. | 1s. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 12mo. pp. 600, cloth, 10s. 6d. (postage, 6d.) 


‘THE COUNTY COURT STATUTES, 1846 to 1875, with 
Consolidated Orders, Forms, Fees, and Costs. Practica | Notes and very, full Index 
G. Ros W ETHERFIELD, Solicitor, Author of “ Mayor's Court Procedure,” * Liquida- 

Compositions,” &c. 


London : Crospy Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
Just published, Is. 6d. 


(THE REALM of RELIGION. By W. Roscoz 
M.A., Vicar of Hollowel 


WILLIAMS & Bepees. 4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. . 


COMPLETION OF MR. SPEDDING’S LIFE OF LORD BACON. 
Now complete, in 7 vols. 8vo. price 84s. cloth, 


LETTERS and the LIFE of FRANCIS 

BACON, including all his OCCASIONAL WORKS; namely, 
Letters, S peeches, Tracts, State Papers, Memorials, Devices, and all 
Authentic Writings not already printed among his Philosophical, Literary, 
or Professional Works. Newly collected and set forth in Chronological 
order, with a Commentary, biographical and historical, by JAMES 
SpeppinG, M.A. Hon. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY AND EPISTOLARY 
REMAINS. 


On Thursday, the 30th instant, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


‘THE LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 
MACAULAY. By his Nephew, GreorGe O. TrREVELYAN, M.P. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


A LADY’S TOUR IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


In One Volume, imperial 8vo. with Illustrations from Original Drawings 
made on the spot by the Authoress, comprising Ten full-page Plates in 
Chromolithography and 150 Wood Engravings, price 42s. cloth, 


PPHE INDIAN ALPS and How we Crossed 


them ; a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in the Himalayas, and 
Two Months’ Tour into the Interior, towards Kinchinjunga and Mount 
Everest. By a Lapy PIONEER. 


** Tt is scarcely too much to say that | similar illustrations. We have a series 
the narrative of the Lady Pioneer equals | of views of stupendons mountain sce- 
in interest the descriptive portions of nery taken at all hours and in every 
Dr. Hooker’s delightful ‘ Himalayan | light, and they areall charming. Here 
Journals.’ The authoress’s descriptions | and there a touch of brightening life is 
of sunrises and sunsets and other aérial thrown in, or else the sense of dreary 
phenomena of the Himalaya are singu- | desolation is heightened by the intro- 
larly felicitous. The volume is illus- duction of the little caravan of pilgrims 
trated, also, with numberless clever | ...... With such a variety of e:.chanting 
little woodcuts and charming chromo- | illustrations we might be content to 
lithographs from her own sketches, take the matter of the letterpress asa 
which pertinently interpret her text in | makeweight. It happens, however, that 
all its changing moods—from grave to | the Author is almost as powerful with 
gay, from humorous to romantic.” the pen as with the pencil. Her brightly- 

The Times. written book is better worth reading 

“Turning over the pages of this | than all but some very exceptional 
sumptuous volume with growing de- | volumes oftravel. It was to the lady’s 
light, we discover that the frontispiece | strengih of will that we are indebted 
is neither better nor worse than a dozen | for herstory.”—Pall Mall Guzette. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


CRAWLEY’S TRANSLATION OF THUCYDIDES. 
Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


HUCYDIDES’ HISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
Translated by RicHarD CRAWLEY, Fellow of Worcester College, and formerly 
Scholar of University College, Oxford, 

* The need for a thoroughly readable ppt 
lation of Thucydides has long existed, an 
now it has been supplied by 
labour of love.” —Zimes. 


“ Mr. Crawley’s style is easy and flowing.” 
Educational Times. 
“ It is conscientious throuzhout.” 
Saturday Review. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


In 8vo. with 12 Plates, price 21s. cloth, 
(THE OCEAN, its Tides and Currents and their Causes. By 


WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S 


“A very valuable addition to the list of old theory of oceanic circulation clearly in- 
works advancing our cosinical knowledge.” | dicated, and a home-thrust of clear, sound 
Scientific Review. reasoning fairly delivered through it. As 
“ The Author of this book gives us a new this point is the very heart of Dr. Carpenter's 
Principia. Still, the book is the production | cuntribution to the subject, the thrust is fatal. 
ofa man thoroughly well up in his own su It is followed by further and equally clear 
ject.and many others Yo with it. It and able discussion of the detuils uf Dr. Car- 
is one that may be safely commended to the — 8 arguments, and of the theories ot 
study of all who are i owen in the subject aury, Rennell, Hersche!, &c. This Chap- 
of ocean currents.’ —Jron. ter XX. of Mr. Jordan's book is really excel- 
“Here we have the "vulnerable point of mt, and worthy of careful readin’ 
Dr. Carpenter’s modified resuscitation of the Quarterly Journal 'W. Science. 
*,* The Reports received from Her Majesty’s ship Challenger have confirmed the 
views expressed in this Work with a distinctness exceeding the most sanguine anti- 
cipations of the Author. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, royal 8vo. 2s. 
SUMMARY DIGEST. 


RETURN to PARLIAMENT of OWNERS of LAND, 


1873, ENGLAND and WALES. THE NEW DOMESDAY BOO) 
Purpy, F.S.S., Principal of the Statistical Department, Local = 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Small post 8vo. cloth, 5s.; half-bound. 5s. 6d. 
MEADOW'S (F. G.) NEW SPANISH and ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY in Two Parts—Spanish-English and English-Spani: 
with List of Christian and Proper Names of Persons ond Pl sone in Spanish und’ is 


i London: WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


1876.—Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
LETTERS of Queen *Plizabeth, Charles I., 


ae on, Evelyn, Dean Stanhope, Lord Clarendon, &c. Edited by the Rev. T 
: WILLIAM TEGe & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, free for One Stamp. 


Thr NATURAL HISTORY and SCIENTIFIC BOOK 


CIRCULAR, No. XIV., MARCH, oateiniag Valuable Works on Botany, Cigeetry, 


eneral Natural story, Geol Ornithology, 


London: WM. WESLEY, 3 Essex Street, Strand. 


8vo. Is. 


‘THE M. ARRIAGE of NEAR KIN CONSIDERED with 


to the LAWS of NATIONS, RE EXPERIED 
TEACHINGS. BIOLOGY. By ALFRED H. HUT 


“His work may fairly be welcomed as a solid coptetivet ssion 
is not merely of scientific interest, ‘but is one of vital 


J.& A.C LL, New Burlington Street. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 15s. 


low ready, 
and DIETETICS P Physiol and 
considered. . W. Pavy, M. F.B.S., 

Guy's Hospital. 

“ A standard work of reference. 

« Valuable theoretical aud peaction! in thenewn. 

aluable theoretical and practical i 
be not be st carefull for the ofl tho it contains, but 
an ‘ale jour as well as profitably. moceuti Journal. 

wert ith which every educated man ought to make himself familiar.” 

Chemical News. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


New and enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. pp. 536, price 10s. 6d. 
UICKSANDS ; or Prevalent Fallacies in Belief and Worship 
Pointed Out, with their Remedies, By the Rev. STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. 


“ There are but few books published since Paley’s Evidences which we would 
recommend in preference to this masterly volume.”—Hour. 

“ The form of analysis in it is something new to us since the days of Whately’s 
Cautions for the Times.” —Standard. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


NOTICE.—THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 

w ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
ETERONDEN; or, Some Passages of Country Life. By 
GRACE Goupyey. 

London : Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Third Edition, post free, Is. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 


Method of Curing this Disease. By RoserT M.D., L.S.A., 
Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Squa re, Londo: “4 


London: MITCHELL & Co. Red Lion Court, Flect Street. 


Price 21s. 


Contrortosrirre and its SPECIFIC TREATMENT by the 


ane POPHOSPHITES. With Reports by Thirty-four different Physicians of nearly Two 
dred cases, and an Appendix on the Treatment of Respiratory Diseases (Asthma, Bron- 
penned ) by Steeehuological Inhalants. By JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 

“ A very large number of highly competent physicians have published cases testifying to the 
great value of the Hypophosphites. Dr. Churchill deserves well of mankind for oy has 

iscussion of such vast and vital importance might sooner have been brought toa Satis- 
anata conclusion if the points in dispute had not been obscured by professional jealousy.’ - 
ly Telegraph. 
ut warded o he other by which a host e t 1 

“Dr. urchiil’s discovery is an immense benefit to the world. great 

world which has not been sufficiently acknowledged." Echo. 


London : LONGMANS | & Co. 


Now ready, Twenty-sixth Thousand, ls.6d.; post free, Is. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
DETECTOR. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 


“* Deteetor’ Gene wah wel. We advise the public to purchase these Re 
and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pi dand the their doings related eee’ 


London : BAILLI2RE & Co., King William Street, Strand. 
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NEW WORK BY W. R. GREG. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MISTAKEN AIMS 
AND ATTAINABLE IDEALS OF 
THE ARTISAN CLASS. 


By W. R. GREG. 


Crown 8vo. pp. xxii.—318, cloth, 5s. 


LANGUAGE AND ITS STUDY, 


With especial reference to the Indo-European 
Family of Languages. 


SEVEN LECTURES. 
By WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and ae rg Grimm's 
Law, with Illustration, and an Index, by the Rev. R. MORRIs, M.A., LL.D. 


Crown 8vo. pp. xii.—316, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LEAVES OF A WORD-HUNTER’S 
NOTE-BOOK; 


Being some Contributions to Enghsh Etymology. 
By the Rev. ABRAM SMYTHE PALMER, B.A. 


“ The work professes to embody the results of recent investigations, and to be 
wider in scope, while more exhaustive in treatment, than the well-known manual 
by the Archbishop of Dublin, which, in some respects, it resembles. The words 
selected for examination are those only which bave a recondite derivation or have 
hitherto been unsatisfactorily exp! 


1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A RETROSPECT OF THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ENGLAND; 


Or, Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. 
By J. J. TAYLER, B.A. 
with Introductory Chapt lo 
Relesned, with MES MABTINERU, DD.” 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 2Is. 


NEW WORK ON TIBET: 


The Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle, B.C.S., to 
Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas 
Manning to Lhasa. 


Edited, with Notes, an Introduction, and Lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


Also an Appendix containing Letters of Fathers Grueber, Desideri, and Horace de 
la Pena, describing their Travels in Tibet. 


‘le’s mission to Tibet in 1774,despatched by Warren Hastings. has never been de- 
he letters journais were by Mr. Bogle’s family in 
an‘ are now, rinted for me, with several previously inedited letters trom Warre 
Hastings. Mr. Bogle is oe only enclish official who ever held friendly and familiar iano 
course with oa adult Grand Lama, and the first who ever entered Great Tibet. No account of 
journey has ever before been given to the world. He is the only 
Englis shman whe ever visited Lhasa, or saw the Dalai Lama. Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning are 
the only two Englishmen who ever crossed the Brahmaputra,in its upper course through 
Tibet. The Introduction contains a geographical account of the region to which the two narra- 
a tory of ot the people, and also a history of intercourse between India and ‘Tibet, 
Bhutan. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57 & 59 LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 


DEAD MEN'S SHOES: the New Novel. By Miss Brappon. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES; the New Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: the New Novel. By Miss Brappon. 


Reduced to only Two Guineas (42s.), originally cost £5. 


HISTORY OF 
THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA 


° AND 
SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
By Major-General Sir WILLIAM F. P. NAPIER. 
This New Edition, preparing for early issue, will be Unabridged, containing all the 


Author's latest Notes and Corrections, as also the 55 Maps and Plans, 
forming 6 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON : 


1846—1865. With Extracts from his Letters and Despatches. By the Hon. 
EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS. By the late 


Jonn Timss, F.S.A. New, Cheaper, and Revised Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
Old Physicians, Poisonings. 
Quacks and Quackeries. A Chapter on Chloroform. 


St ries of Epidemics, Sleep and Dreams. 
Great Drakes the Magnetiser. Psychological Enquiries. 
S udy o: Insanity. Phenomena of 

Suicide and its Causes. The Healing Art. 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess 


Fewix SALM-SALM. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the Princess, 21s. 


“*Many of the Princess's recollections are really contributions to — 
all, re experiences are told so as to make them very agreeab! _ reading.” 
A book of a more interesting or entertaining character has seldom come into out hands. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of M. Henri HavaRD, by ANNIE Woop. 8vo. with 10 
Illustrations, l4s. 
“A fresh and charming work. M. Havard has discovered a true terra incognita in the 
centre of Europe, and has caught, just as it ad = the per Sees a phase of lite 
highly picturesque, and pleasant for the artist's eye.” —Observer. 


ENGLAND: Literary and Social, from a 


German Point of View. By JuLius RODENBERG. 8vo. lds, 
“ A very excellent book on Fecina. alike i and The book is so full 
of valuable matter, and so well written withal, that it is certain to be an interesting addition 
to English literature.”"—Zimes. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
THE POPULAR NOVEL BY TRE AUTHOR OF “GEOFFREY'S WIFE.” 


A NEW GODIVA. By Srayzey Hore, 
Author of “ Geoffrey’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Mr. Hope is, indeed, an unusually careful writer, as is apparent from many hints and 
touches in his book. His plot is undoubtedly, ingenious. and its main incidents are decidedly 
original in their ar and "Academy. 

* We will go so far as to say that Mr. Hope's is one of the most ost successful novels we have 
read for some months. The writer displays considerable originality.” 

* Mr. Hope has given us «n admirable novel in which he depicts life as it is and human 
Passions as they are daily displayed. Where there are so many scenes of power it is difficult to 
say which is the best.” —/ohn Bull. 

* Brilliantly written. We without hesitation recommend this novel. There is much deli- 

of touch in the description of the home life at the country house.”—Lloyd’s Weekly News. 


SECOND wo OF 


ADAM GRAINGER. By | Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “‘ East Lynne,” “ The ” &e. 


ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lamson. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


A FAMILY TREE. By Arspany De 
&c. 


BLANQUE, Author of “ A Tangled Skein, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“In ‘A Family Tree’ the author evinces no ordinary power. His style is clear and vivid ; 
he can contrive an interesting plot and fill in. the vdetalls with skill; he is ane and 
dramatic ; and he shows much and d 

Pall Mail Gazette. 


“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


By R. Mounrenty JEPHSON, Author of “ Tom Bullekeley of Lissington,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ This is a novel with abundance of ‘go’ and “yy: rich in scenes of milters and paten 
life, with some clever sketches of character, and not devoid of some rash that ar 
most artistically introduced.’’— World. 

~ Intensely dramatic scenes are accomplished in an unusually masterly manner.” 
‘Sporting Dramatic News. 


Also immediately, 


NICOLATS MARRIAGE. By Henrik 


ScHARLING, Author of “ Noddebo Parscnage,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, AND TO THE 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ART-SCHOOLS OF MEDLAVAL CHRISTENDOM. 
By A. C. OWEN. Edited by J. RUSKIN, M.A., Slade Professor. 


LONDON: MOZLEY & SMITH, 6 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 1 vol. small 4to. 14s. 


THE ANEIDS OF VIRGIL. 
DONE INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” &c. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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BOOKS. 
CEYLON ; a General Description of the 


Island, Historical, bein , Statistical. Containing the most Recent Infor- 
mation. By an OFFIceR, late of the Ceylon Rifles. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Pp, 28s. 
“The work, in all its sections, is one of great research and completeness. Few sources of 
n either in nels or European literature =A to have a the author, whose 
reading for the work has been enormous. The pby he 
ancient, medizval, and modern history, peculiarities and habits of the people, ‘and the 
fauna and flora of the island tr an w 
ever any poi el ylon can no more ignore this ork than 
can overlook Sir J. ‘Emerson Tennent's. "s.""—Standard, March 13, 


TO JAMAICA and BACK. By Sir Srspatp 


Davin Scorr, Bart. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 103. 6d. 


A HANDY BOOK for GUARDIANS of the 
POOR ; being a Complete Manual of the Duties of the Office, the Treatment 
of Typical Cases, with Practical Examples, &c. &c. By Georce C, T. 
Barty, Author of “ The Parish Net,” &c. 3s. 


THE QUEEN of the FAIRIES (a Village 


Story); and other Poems. By VIoLer Fang, Author of ‘ Denzil Place,” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE and WORKS of WALTER 


SAVAGE LANDOR. New Edition, to be completed in 8 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Portraits and Illustrations. 


Vol. IV. THIRD SERIES of IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 
(Jn March. 


NEW EDITION OF DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, BEING THE THIRD, WITH 
MR. DYCE’S FINAL CORRECTIONS, 


The latest employment of Mr. Dyce’s life was the present revision of 
the Second Edition. 
THE WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Revised 


by Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo, each 8s. 
( Vol. 1X. on March 20, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 
of DICKENS'S WORKS. 30 vols. demy &vo. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, making the Complete Set of 30 vols. will be 
ready March 25. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by OUIDA will be ready in 


a few days. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE DUKE DE MEDINA POMAR. 


THROUGH the AGES: a Psychological 


Romance, By the Author of “ The Honeymoon.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HANDFAST to STRANGERS. By Sreruen 


J. Mac Kewyna, Author of “ Plucky Fellows,” &c. &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ARTHUR;; or, the Knight of Our Own Day. 


By the Author of “ tice Godolphin.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE ONE FAIR WOMAN. By Joaquiy 


MILLER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Yow ready. 


THE PRIME MINISTER. By Ayrtuony 


ey To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, each 5s. Fifth on 


SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman’s 


Repentance. By G. J. Wares: MELVILLE. a, _ with Illustrations by 
Miriam Kerns, lés. (Uniform with Katerfelto. 


A CHARMING FELLOW. By Frances 


ELEANOR TROLLopE, Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” ** Mabel’s Pro- 
gress,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By Grorce 


MEREDITH. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Vol. II. now ready, medium 8vo. cloth extra, 12s, 


PEPYS’S DIARY. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW TRANSCRIPT. 


By the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. 
President and Senior Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


With numerous Portraits in fac-simile from Pepys’s own Collection, with the 
Notes by Lord BRAYBROOKE from 1828 Edition, and Additional 
Notes by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT. 


To be Completed in 6 volumes, 


BICKERS & SON, 1 LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen of 


France. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, Regius Professor of teen History in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


PEARLS of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 


BoppAM-WHETHAM. 1 vol. 8vo. with 8 IlJustrations, 15s. 


“ The literary merits of Mr. Whetham’s work are of a —T high order. His descriptions 
are vivid, and his comments upon what he saw judicious.” — thenceum. 


MY YOUTH, by SEA and LAND, from 
1809 to 1816. By Cuanele Lortvs, formerly of the Royal Seer, late of the 
Coldstream Guards. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ Major Loftus’s ingeegatiog reminiscences will prove generally attractive. They are full of 
exciting adventures.” 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1876. Under the especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, Corrected by 
the Nobility, and containing all the New Creations. Forty-fifth Edition, 
1 vol. with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 
day’ week of great value. It ia the most faithful record we possess of the aristocracy of the 
ost. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
GUARDIAN and LOVER. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “ Denison’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


rts is merit in this novel. It is amusing and likely to be popular. Mrs. Fraser’s strong 
point is the delineation of character. Some of her sketches are exceedingly good.”"—Post. 


DIANA CAREW. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Dolores,” &c, 3 vols. 


“ A delightful megs The reader's sympathies, once enlisted for Diana, never flag. The 
various subsidia: haracters are all and in Mrs. Forrester is especially 
happy. * “Diana Carew’ really good ."—John Bull 


ERSILIA. By the Author of “ My Little 


Lady.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“A novel of more than common merit. Ersilia is a character of much beauty, and her 
story holds the reader with an unrelaxing interest. A quite unusual ability in drawing 
di excellence of this novel.” —Spectator. 
* In this pure — ene tale we find equal power with its predecessor, and perhaps some- 
what more of pathos, and also a great deal of admirably distinctive portraiture. Ersilia is 
charming heroine.”"—Jost. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. 


Liyy2&vs Banks, Author of ‘* God’s Providence House.” 3 vols, 
“ A thoroughly stirring and enthralling tale.”—Morning / ost. 


NO LOVE LOST. By Mrs. Ranporen, 


Author of “ Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. (March 24, 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 


Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. By the Earl of 
DunravEN. Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


“ There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord Dunraven’s * The 
Great Divide,’ which relates his travels in the Upper Yellowstone region and in the country of 
the Crow a The book is full of clever observation, and both narrative and illustrations 
are thoroughly good.” —A thenwum. 

“A jolly, rollicking narrative of adventure and sport, with a great deal of — nen 
concerning one of the most interesting regions in the American continent.’’"—Va 

“ The narrative is very lively and picturesque, and the story of Lord emeael 8 siniatieis 
is as full of interest asa novel. We f when tulate Lord Dunraven on having written a clever 
amusing book of travels, avery. page of w. abounds in thoughtfulness, interest, and artistic 
descriptive power.” —Daily Telegraph 

“ There are ag pt in this book which approach closely to the verge of unadorned eloquence. 
Taken altogether, it is d ful reading.” —field. 


CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and Adven- 


tures in Unknown Central Asia, By VALENTINE BAKER. Demy 8vo. with 
Maps and Coloured Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, 


Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of 
Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 
Demy 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


“ The book, as a ga is the most important addition made to our Arctic literature fora 
long time." "Athenee 


HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE 


TABLE-TALK. With a Memoir by his Son. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 
cloth extra, 3és. 


“ A most valuable contribution to the social and artistic history of the time.” 
Fall Mall Gazette. 


HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW WORK. 


FIRESIDE STUDIES. By Henry Kivestey. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE DEMOCRACY 


THORNE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


a Novel. By Wuyts 


NEW NOVEL BY DR. SANDWITH, OF KARS. 


MINSTERBOROUGH: a Pale of English Life. 


By Humpury SanpwitH, C.B., D.C.L. 3 vols. crown 8vo. Sis. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from 


Journals, Letters sent home, and Notes written while Travelling Westward 
Round the World, from July 6, 1874, to July 6, 1875. By J. F. CAMPBELL, 
Autkor of “ Frost and Fire.” 2 vols. crown 8yo. with numerous Illustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Author, 25s. (This day. 


ANDALAY to MOMIEN: a Narrative 


of the Two Expeditions to Western China of 1868 and 1875, under Colonel 
E. B. Sladen and Colonel Horace browne. By JOHN ANDERSON, M.D. 
Edinb., F.R.S.E. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 

is day. 


GTRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and 


ITALY. By Joun RicHarp GREEN, Author of “‘ A Short History of the 
English People.” Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. (This day. 


HIOMERIC SYNCHRONISM : an Inquiry 


into the Time and Place of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guiap- 
STONE, M.P., Author of “ Juventus Mundi,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
is day. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND.” 


(THE HUNTING of the SNARK : an Agony 


in Eight Fits. By Lewis CarroLL., Crown 8vo. with numerous ['lustra- 
tions by Henry Holiday, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. (On April. 


(THE LADY AUGUSTA STANLEY. Two 


Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey on Sunday, March 12, on the 
Death of the Lady Augusta Stanley, by the Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN, Master of 
the Temple, and the Very Rev. H.G. LIppELL, D.D., Dean of Christchurch, 


8vo. [Just ready. 
A NILE JOURNAL. By T. G. Arrreton. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated by Eugene Benson, 6s. (This day. 


WITH PREFATORY MEMOIR BY THOS, HUGHES, Q.C. 


ALTON LOCKE. By Cuartes 


New Edition, to which has been added “Cheap Clothes and Nasty.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


PRIMER of EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 


E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. Being a New Volume of History Primers, 
Edited by JouN RICHARD GREEN. 15mo. with Maps, Is, [Next week. 


PRIMER of BOTANY. By J. D. Hooxer, 


C.B., President of the Royal Society. (New Vol. of Scrence Primers, 
Edited by Professors HUXLEY, RoscoE, and BALFouR SrEWAkT.) 18mo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 1s, (This day. 


PREHISTORIC MAN: Researches into the 


Origin of Civilization in the Old and the New World. By Professor 
DANIEL WILson. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged throughout, 2 vols, 
medium 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and 2 Coloured Plates, 36s. 


[This day. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
A DDISON.—SELECTIONS from PAPERS 


contributed to the “SPECTATOR.” Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by THoMAs ARNOLD, M.A. Extra fep. Svo. 4s. 6d. (This day. 


| ANGE’S NEW GERMAN METHOD. 
Adapted for Class Teaching and Private Study. Vol. I.—The Germans 
at Home. A Practical Introduction to German Conversation, with an 
Appendix, containing the Essentials of German Grammar. Part I. 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d, (This day. 


[TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the BEST 


ENGLISH WRITERS. With Introductory Notices. Vol. I.—Latimer to 
Berkeley. Vol. Il.—Pope to Macaulay. New Edition, much enlarged, 
extra Icp. 8vo. each 3s, 6d, (Vow ready. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. 


By Batrour Stewart, F.R.S. Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester. Third Edition, extra fep. 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Now ready. 


A MUSIC PRIMER for SCHOOLS. By J. 


TROUTBECK, M.A., Music Master in Westminster School, and R. F. DALE, 
M.A., B. Mus., Assistant-Master in Westminster School. Cheaper Edition, 
extra fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. (Now ready. 


GUPPLEMENT to ELEMENTS of LAW. 


By W. Marksy, M.A., Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Calcutta. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. (This day. 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY, 


NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By his Nephew, G. Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait, price 36s. [On the 30th instant. 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL 


MONARCHY, or a History of the Sassanians: with Notices, Geographical 
and Antiquarian. By GzorGE RawLinson, M.A. 8vo. with Map and many 
Illustrations, price 28s, 


PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. 


By the Rev. T. P. Kirkman, M.A. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of FEN and MERE. 


By J. M. Hearucore, With 3 Maps and 27 Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. Square crown 8vo, price 28s. 


**A German Peasant Romance.” 


ELSA: a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. By 


Madame Von HILtern. Translated from the German by Lady WALLACE. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s. boards or 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY of the PELO- 


PONNESIAN WAR. Translated by R. Craw ey, Fellow of Worcester 
College, Uxford. 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


The London Series of English Classics. 


BACON’S ESSAYS; with Introduction, Notes, 


and Index. By Epwin A. Anport, D.D. Head-Master of the City of London 
School, 2 vols, fcp. 8vo. price 63. {On Saturday next, 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 


including all his Occasional Works. Collected and edited, with a Com- 
mentary, by J. SPEDDING, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo. £4 48, 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


The GREEKS and the PERSIANS. By the 
6d. 


Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. With 4 Coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. 


M. Creiguron, M.A. late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 
Coloured Maps. cp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


A NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the 


GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, By F. W. Lonemay, Balliol 
College, Oxford. Square lsmo. price ds, [On the 31st instant. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS BUCOLICA 


GEORGICA AENEIS; the WORKS of VIRGIL, with Commentary and 
Appendix, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D. 
Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. Post 8vo. with 2 Maps, 
price 10s. 6d. 


al 
ANNOTATED POEMS of ENGLISH 
AUTHORS :— 
GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 
GRAY’S ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 
MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO, 
MILTON’S IL PENSEROSO. 


In crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, each Poem price 4d. sewed, or 6d. cloth. 
Edited by the Rey. E. T. STEVENS, M.A. and tue Rev. D. Morkis, B.A, 


OUTLINES of CIVIL PROCEDURE: a 


General View of the Supreme Court of Judicature, and of the whole Practice 
in the Common Law and Chancery Divisions. By E. SraNLEY Roscoz, 
Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. price 3s. 6d. (On Tuesday next. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of TAXES 


in ENGLAND from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By STEPHEN 
Vou. 1. Zo the Civil War, 1642. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


(On Saturday next. 
Text-Books of Science. 


RAILWAY APPLIANCES. By J. W. Barry, 


Memb. Inst, C.E. With 207 Woodcuts. Small 8vo. price 3s, 6d. 


PROCTOR’S LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE 


HOURS, Third Edition of the First Series, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PROBLEMS and EXAMPLES in PHYSICS ; 


an Appendix to the Seventh and other Editions of Ganoz’s “ Elementary 
Treatise on Physics.” Svo. price ls, 


WOOD’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


remodelled and modernised by the Rev. T. Lunp, B.D. with Easy Exercises 
and University Examination Papers. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


HEALTH in the HOUSE. By Carnerine 


M. Bucxton. New and Cheaper Edition (being the Sixth) in small 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, price 2s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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WORKS BY THE LATE NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


I 
PEEPS at the FAR EAST: a Familiar 
Account of a Visit to India. Small 4to. cloth gilt extra, with nume- 
rous Illustrations. 21s. 

“* It would be difficult to point ont in our popular literature a book which in any- 
thing like the same compass conveys so full or so instructive a knowledge of British 
India. With the same charm of companionship which won his way to the hearts of 
every class, Dr. Macleod scems to carry ns with him, in a delightful round of travel 
and observation. The history of the past is interwoven with what now meets the 
traveller's eye in a way that never fatigues, while it richly instructs the reader ; and 
his work has an inner depth and a philosophical value beyond that of a mere record 
of travel.” —Saturday Review. 


Ir 


EASTWARD: Travels in Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria. Third Thousand, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 
“‘ This handsome volume is a novelty among books of travel. The genial, manly 
spirit of the author gives a human colouring to every scene, and keeps awake in us 
as we pany him an i ing sympathy.”—Daily News. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 
PARISH. Third Thousand, crown 8vo. 6s. 

“One of the most refreshing and delightful books which can anywhere be found. 
The impression which it makes is the nearest thing possible to the delight of wan. 
dering in fine antamn weather on the braesides of the mountains that look forth on 
the Islands and the Atlantic. And the reader will find in the book what the mere 
wanderer cannot see in nature—a rich storehouse of noble humanities.” —Scotsman, 


Iv 


THE STARLING. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. 
with Illustrations. 6s. 


“ Such a story as this, with the fine manly character of the Serjeant, ought, in 
these days of vile sensationalism, to be doubly welcomed.” — Westminster Review. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. Third Edition, 


post 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


“They are sure to be most welcome to all who can appreciate a broad, genial 
humanity, mingled with much pathos and a keen insight into the deeper workings 
of the human soul.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


vi 
THE OLD LIEUTENANT and HIS SON. 
Twelfth Thousand, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
“* We place ‘ The Old Lieutenant and his Son’ in the very first rank of religious 
Giction,”—Laily Nees. 


THE GOLD THREAD. Fourteenth Thou- 


sand, square 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s, 6d. 


“ This is one of the prettiest, as it is one of the best, children’s books in the lan- 
guage. Wherever there are children, if our advice is taken, there will be a ‘Gold 
Thread.’ "—Caledonian Mercury. 


Vill 


WEE DAVIE. Fiftieth Thousand, sewed, 6d. 


THE EARNEST STUDENT; being Me- 


morials of John Mackintosh. Twentieth Thousand, crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 


x 
PARISH PAPERS. Tenth Thousand, crown 
8vo. 3s. Gd. 

“ There is nothing narrow in sentiment, tame in thought, or prosy in style in 
these papers. Each paper is small in compass, but big with noble thoughts. It is 
just such a boek as we should expect from an author whose Christianity is that of 
the Gospels rather than creeds, whose teaching is that of a Christ-loving man rather 
than that of a professional preacher, and whose nature is royal and not menial in its 
faculties and instincts.” —//omilist. 


SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN TO WORKING 


PEOPLE. Fifth Thousand, small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 
NOW READY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and numerous I!lustrations, 26s. 


MEMOIR OF 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


The TIMES. 


We once more commend to our readers a work which isa fitting monument, erected with 
the true self-forgetfulness of a loving brother and a faithful biographer, and which will leave 
the abiding impression that in Norman Macleod all who knew him — a devoted, gallant, 
and delightful friend, and his Church and country lost a magnificent ehampion of the good, 


the noble, and the true. 
The DAILY NEWS. 


The biographer's delicate Key bg A been pe srformed with tact and good taste, and it is rare 
that one writing so soon after hero's death is able to give so much completeness to his 
portrait. 
The HOUR. 

n adrairable piece of work ; it will become a classic in Scotch literature, and we would fain 
a that, if its English readers are less lavish of their enthusiasm, they may not be inferior in 
number to the Northern admirers. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
Mr. Donald Macleod has done his work of compiling this memoir of his justly celebrated 
brother with care and guod taste. The introductory chapters give an interesting glimpse of a 
state of lite and mauners that is now weil nigh torgotten. 
The SPECTATOR. 


A memoir worthy of the subject. It may well do for Scotland what Dr. Stanley's Life of 
Arnold did for England. 
The ATHENZUM 


There is throughout these voleanes a freedom from a and sentimentality that is rare in 

the biography of a popular divine 
The NONCONFORMIST. 

We are much mistaken if it does not take a rank among select biographies. It reveals 
a@ rich nature readily moved to fine issues umour, fun, waggish satire. sparkling fancy, 
— touches, devout experiences, and fine insights go fogether + yet they never conflict 
—for the bond of a pure, seii-denying nature runs through all. Macleod has done 
his well. 

The SCOTSMAN, 

The biographer has done his task well. He writes with a practised pen, and good sense 
and good taste pervade the volumes. 

The NORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL. 


The ———— “aaa made by a first reading is deepened by each subsequent exami- 
nation of the wo 


3 vols. crown Svo. with 130 Illustrations, each 15s. 


CITIES OF NORTHERN AND 
CENTRAL ITALY. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “ Walks in Rome,” &c. 
*,* Intended as a Companion to all those parts of Italy which lie between the 
Alps and the Gistricts described in “* Days near Rome.” 
The Volumes are sold separately. 
Vol. I. ON THE RIVIERAS AND IN PIEDMONT AND LOMBARDY. 


Vol. II. IN VENETIA, PARMA, THE EMILIA, THE MARCHE, AND 
NORTHERN TUSCANY. 


Vol. III. FLORENCE, SIENA, AND OTHER TOWNS OF TUSCANY AND 
UMBRIA. 

, “The author of * Walks in Rome’ has now given us a delightful commentary on the 

id tral Italy ork 


and the sculptures of Northern and Cen tally ..ccccecs. Aw 
wih deserves, to live, and will live." —//our. 
“ This most di 1 book.””. 


By the same Author, 


WALKS in ROME. Sixth Edition, 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, 21s. 


DAYS near ROME. Second Edition, 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. with more than 100 Illustrations by the Author, 24s. 


“ Henceforward it must take its place as a standard work indisp ble to every intellectual 
student.”"—Zimes. 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. Third Edition, 


crown 8yo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


“ The ideal book of travel in Spain, which exactly eaSeipeics the requirements of everybody 
who is fortunate enough to be going,and ably consoles those who are mens by supplying the 
imagination from daintiest and most delicious of its stores.""—spectutor 


GEOLOGY, 
For Students and General Readers. 


By A. H. GREEN, M.A. 
Professor of Geology and Mining in the Yorkshire College of Science. 


Pant I. The Elements of Physical Geology. Crown 8vo. with 140 Illustrations by 
the Author, 12s. 6d, 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. 
CONQUERING AND TO CONQUER: 
A Story of Rome in the Days of St. Jerome. 

By the Author of “The Schinberg-Cotta Family.” 


“In her delineation of the spirit which animated the Christians of those times the author 
whi ll and freshness with w 


THE TEMPTATION of OUR LORD. Crown 


has been very successful, le the beauty of style, and the skill wi 
the manners fe modes of thought of the time are reproduced, make it well deserving of 
attention." —JScotsman. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS FOR 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY TO THE FALL OF AUGUSTULUS, 
BS. 753—A.D. 476. 


By the Very Rev. C. MERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. 


With Five Maps, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


“ We cordially recommend his book.” GUARDIAN. 


“A more trustworthy and interesting history of Rome in a condensed 
form has not hitherto appeared.” EnGiisH CHURCHMAN. 


“The arrangement is lucid, the style and expression are simple and 
perspicuous ; while from beginning to end the historical continuity of the 
narrative is preserved unbroken.” ScoTsMAN. 


“There is probably no book in the English language going over the 
whole ground from the foundation of Rome to the temporary extinction 
of the Western Empire by Odoacer, at once so trustworthy and so in- 
teresting.” GLOBE. 


“A good book in the highest sense of the word; that is to say, every 
part of the subject has received due and proportionate attention.” 
EpvucaTIONAL TIMEs. 


“ The narrative is always fresh and animated ; and the reader is struck 
with the impression that in all these 700 pages the spirit of the author 
never flags, and that there is not a wasted paragraph.” 

Scooot Boarp CHRONICLE. 


“ The best school history of Rome that has yet appeared. The summary 
is complete, and entitles the author to the thanks not only of all scholars, 
but of all who are interested in the diffusion of liberal education.” 

Patt Matt GAZETTE. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
WITH A SKETCH OF THE SUBSEQUENT HISTORY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By the Rey. GEORGE W. COX, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With Eleven Maps, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


“Tn addition to its vaiue to the scholar and the critic, this volume will 
be found by the general reader one of the most readable histories that has 
ever been published.” Oxrorp University HERALD. 


“We envy those schoolboys and undergraduates who will make their 
first acquaintance with Greek History through Mr. Cox’s admirable volume. 
It ought to supersede all the popular Histories of Greece which have gone 
before it.” Howur. 

“The appearance of this work is an event of some importance in the 
history of educational books. When a man proposes to write a History of 
Greece, even a school history, he proposes a great matter......... The book is 
worthy, in every way, of the Author’s reputation......... It is altogether a 
most interesting and valuable book.” EpvucaTionat TIMEs. 


“Mr. Cox’s history has many claims on our attention. Its style is 
extremely spirited, and often highly eloquent and picturesque; and it is 


the only Greek history in our language written in a style to attract and 
impress the young imagination and memory.” ENGLish CHURCHMAN. 


“ Intensely interesting is the author’s account and analysis of the growth 
of Hellenic civilization. It is full of lucid philosophic thought, which never 
degenerates into mere theorising. The writer has the same grasp of political 
as of historical ideas, and so his work becomes a study of curious and highly 
profitable interest to the readers of these days, when we are in the very 
thick of political problems demanding solution. His chapters on Greek art, 
Greek literature, the Greek drama, and all the forms of high intellectuality 
of that wonderful people are admirable at once in style, in freshness, and in 
the manner in which these developments of the genius of the people are 
related to their history, their greatness, and their untoward fate as a nation. 
The author in brief, quick narrative brings the story down almost to the 
present hour.” Boarp CHRONICLE. 


EPOCHS 


OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


On Wednesday next will be published, in fep. 8vo. with Four Coloured Maps, price 2s. 6d. 


The GREEKS and the PERSIANS. 
By the Rey. GEORGE W. COX, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 


*,* Being the First Work, in order of publication, of Epochs of Ancient History. To be followed, at 
Srequent intervals, by the following Works in continuation of the same Series :— 


SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPRE- 


MACY. By M.A. late Scholar of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, Joint-Editor of the Series. 


MACEDONIAN EMPIRE, its RISE and 


CULMINATION to the DEATH of ALEXANDER the GREAT. 
By A. M. Currets, M.A. Assistant-Master, Sherborne School. 


ROME, to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 


By WitHeEcm Inve, Author of “ History of Rome.” 


ROME and CARTHAGE, the PUNIC 


pen By R. Boswortn Smits, M.A. Assistant-Master, Harrow 
00) 


The ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the 


Flight of Xerxes to the Fall of Athens. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 
M.A. Joint-Editor of the Series. 


The GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA. 


By A. H. Bresty, M.A. Assistant-Master, Marlborough College. 


The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. By 


the Very Rev. Cuartes Merivate, D.D. Dean of Ely. 


The EARLIER EMPIRE. By the Rev. 


W. Wo tre Capes, M.A. Reader of Ancient History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 


The AGE of TRAJAN and the ANTO- 


NINES. By the Rev. W. Wotre Capes, M.A. Reader of Ancient 
History in University of Oxford. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 18, 1876. 


HENRY S. KING & LIST. 


THE FALL in the PRICE of SILVER; 


its oom. its Consequence:, and their possible Avoidance, with ‘Special 
Reference to India. by Ernesr SEyD, F.S.S. Demy 8vo. sewed, 2s, 6d. 


FAMINES in INDIA; their Causes and 


The Rosy for the Le Ras Prise 1875, By A. LUKYN 
ILLIAMS, Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE EASTERN MENACE; or, Shadows of 


Coming Events. By Lieut.-Colonel ARTHUR Cory, Bengal Staff Corps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ An ably written book.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

clever little book.""—Standard. 


‘e welcome Colonel Cory's singularly able work as a valuable addition to the existing 
of knowledge on Central Asiatic politics." Globe. 


“ Colonel Cory has made a valuable contribution to the literature of the Central Asian ques- 
tion.” —Ezaminer. 


PREFACE BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


MYTHS and SONGS of the SOUTH PACIFIC. 


By the Rev. W. W. Gri. With a Preface by F. Max Mi ver, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology at Oxford. 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 


“Ww one of the most remarkabl: 


CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION: Dis- 


cussing the Theory of Evolution as applied to Science, Art, Religion, and 
Politics. By Sr. GgorGE Mivart, F.R.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM GODWIN, his FRIENDS and 


CONTEMPORARIES, With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Handwriting of 
Godwin and his Wife. By C. Kecan Pav. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 28s. 


“ Mr. Paul may complished literary upon at the eoplenss that attends first-rate lite work. 
He shines asthe accom an—clear-headed and clear-sighted, diligent, 
and compendious........ mire Paul has accom plished @ great task Spe exemplary 
h ee ~ name will be indi with that of the 
in 


biogranhy. His rivals any romance in interest, and surpasses every 

It Seentieey er and adorned with photographs ‘on, noble portraits of Godwin and 
Mary Wollstonecraft by Northcote and Opie, the property of Sir Percy Shelley.” — Athenaeum. 
“It would be hard to tell these thi: ings be better or more concisely than Mr. a has done. It 
Ty without interest, and to this we may add 
that he has shown a rare skill with his materials." 

Saturday Review. 


LIFE OF THE REV. R. S. HAWKER. 


THE VICAR of MORWENSTOW: a Memoir 


of the late Rev. R. S. or By the Rev. S. BartnG-GouLp, M.A. 1 vol. 
8vo. Portrait, 10s. 


agente his enthusiasm, able for his extrava nour. 
“Mr. Baring-Gould’s vivid and interesting biography.""—Church Times. 


RECOLLECTIONS of FOUR YEARS’ 


RESIDENCE in “yy > By the Rev. CHARLES DANIEL DANCE 
the Diocese of Guiana). Crown 8vo. with 3 Illustrations 


ABOUT MY FATHER’S’ BUSINESS: 


Work amidst the Sad, the Sick, and the Sorry. By THomas ARCHER. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“Mr. Archer introduces to small Ge low ond fferi i London ; and then, 
being made on many hands to cope with and ty it,”"—Nonconformist. 


“The book is worth looking at.”—Saturday Review. 


LECTURES and ADDRESSES and other 


LITERARY REMAINS of the late Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON, of Brighton. 
New crown 8vo. 5s. 


“Full of thought and suggestiveness.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE STORY of OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 


told to Children ; being a New and Enlarged Edition of Theol: for Chil- 
dren. By Marx Evans. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ad 


lasti 
sonnel yeteee produce a ing impression for good on the mind of the young, and is sure to 


A BOOK of COMMON PRAYER and 


wenetey. For Household Use. Compiled exclusively from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, By Mark Evans. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


he language tp tuple, end its adaptation to the daily spiritual needs of the soul admi. 


THE ART of FURNISHING: a Popular 


Treatise on the Principles of Furnishing, based on the Laws of Common- 
sense Requirement and Picturesque Effect. By ONE THOROUGHLY 
ACQUAINTED WITH THE SUBJECT. Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


THE EPIC of HADES. By the Author of 
“Songs of Two Worlds.” Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


bes ,“ The blank verse is easy and flowing, yet very simple, stately, and musical, and the various 
are nicely d '—Nonconformist. 


“ Fresh, picturesque, and by no means deficient in intensity. But the author's most con- 
spicuous merits are the j and with which his poem is designed, his self- 
possession within his prescribed limits, and the unfailing e) of his composition........ 
Written in an even style and in blank verse which bears comparison with the very best models. 
A thoroughly enjoyable little volume.......fully suited to maintain and crown the reputation 


acquired by those which preceded it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ARVAN;; or, the Story ofthe Sword. By H. Topp, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ We found it had a weil-sustained interest. He has given us a compact and artistic narra- 
tive, and has imaged the vicissitudes of empires, arts, and superstitions with a breadth of 
and fident zeal ly suited to a time when antiquarian research has 
obtained many marvellous *"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Todd's poem is simple, almost severe, and thoroughly pure in style, tone, and treat- 
ment. We have met him before in paths of poetry, but were hardly prepared for an effurt so 
thorough and 


OTHO’S DEATH WAGER. A Dark Page 


of History Illustrated. By HEeNry Spicer. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


MONACELLA: a Legend of North Wales. 


A Poem. By AGNES STONEHEWER. Fecp. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ A very readable little poem, written in graceful and flowing blank verse.” fits 
Edinburg: rant. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MY SISTER ROSALIND: a Novel. By 


the Author of “ Christina North,” “‘ Under the Limes,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. [Just published. 


IDA CRAVEN: a Novel of Anglo-Indian 


Society. By Mrs. H.M.CApELL. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“It is rarely that a novel of which the scene is laid in India is good. Itis either so dread- 
fully Anglo-Indian as to be interesting only to Anglo-Indians. or it is full of the most absurd 
mistakes. * Ida Craven’ is a brilliant exception ; it is truthful and has local colouring, while 
at the same time it is comprehensible to, and likely to be appreciated by, readers who have 
never been in the East.” —A theneum. 


CLEVEDEN. By Sreruen Yorke, Author of 


“ Tales of the North Riding.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


“ A love-story of some interest.” —A thenceum. 


“ A simple, natural, interesting love-story, told with great effect, especially in the portraiture 
of Yorkshire character.” — Notes and Queries. 


THROSTLETHWAITE. By Susan Mortey, 


Author of “ Aileen Ferrers.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


From the TIMES, February 3.—“ There is an idyllic calm pervading the story which 
contrasts pleasantly with the sensationalism so much in fashion. Even the villain of the piece 
has much that is good in his nature. He is simply selfish, and weak in his principles....... The 
simple nobility of her (the heroine's) nature, and the worldly wisdom of the plausible Leonard, 
is described with no little ability, as well as the strain and struggle in her feelings when she is 
painfully detaching them from him, and insensibly transferring them elsewhere........ The 
rest of the book and its other episodes are in keeping with the scheme and tone of the main 
plot. There is nothing forced in it ; no striving after garish effects, either in delineation of 
character or description of scenery; the writing is always easy and yay pee and the 
people say just what we should expect them to say, without attempting to be especially witty 
or epi, 


ST. GEORGE and ST. MICHAEL. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


“The purely inventive portion of the story recalls, by its courtship between Cavalier and 
Puritan, two of Sir Walter Scott's most noteworthy groupings, those of Peveril and Woodstock, 
and it is no light praise that Mr. Macdonald's Richard Heywood and Dorothy Vaughan are 
worthy to stand Everard and Alice Bridgenorth.”—Academy. 

“ It is really ab 1 story, and admirably told.”—Examiner. 


St. George and St. Michael’ is the best novel that Mr. 
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